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Wa ion 
RTOs 
A Delightful Winter Tour Around Beautiful 


PORTO RICO 


By the new mers “COAMO” (5,000 tons) and a 3, 200 tene) 
A three w trip in the Tropics made with ppovesy. 
every opportunity for seeing and enjoying the 


Entire Cost of Trip $150 and $140 frm "the steamer, tourists 
using the steamers as a hotel while visiting the various ports. The Steamships “Coamo” and Prag 
a-going yachts, and the cuisine and service are of the highest class. “All 
staterooms are on deck amidships. Steamship “‘Ponce”™ sails January 31, Febr--ary 28, March 2s. 
Steamship “‘Coamo ™ sails January 17, February 14, March 14. 
For further particulars and descr tptive pamphlet, address 
THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO SS. CO., 1 Brosdway, New York 
or, Raymond @ Whitcomb Co., 
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25 Union Square, New York 





The Betlisiod Hotel 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets 


2% BOSTON 
Near Back Bay Staiions® ~ 


European and American Plans . 


MODERN HOTEL, particularly 


adapted to. transient guests; Easy 


of aceess to all parts of the city and 


suburbs. Electric cars pass’ the’ door. 


Cuisine unexcelled. 
Peculiarly Attractive to Ladies Travelling Alone 
JOHN. A. SHERLOCK 


Special Offer to Readers of The 
Independent. Good for January. 


A VERY FINE IMPORTED CHINA TEA SET 
(56 pieces) X 


or Toilet Set, Parlor Lamp, Clock,™ 
Watch and many other articles too | 
numerous to mention, FREE, with | 
club order of 20 Ibs. of our New Crop | 
Tea, 60c. a Ib., or 20 Ibs. Gt. Am. 7 
Baking Powder, 45c. a Ib., or an” 
assorted order of Teas and Bak- | 
ing Powder. This advertisement 

must accompany order. You will 

have no trouble in getting orders, 
among your neighbors and friends for 
20 lbs. of our celebrated Teas and § 
Baking Powder. 


The Great American Tea Co. | 
31 and 33 Vesey Street 4 
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Se Do you want 100 per cent. 
aq on your money in one year ? 


The New East River Bridge, 
To be finished this year. 











This is addressed to YOU. 


If you bought a lot from us a year ago for $500, on which, during the year, you had paid 
80, and you saw that we were now selling all lots similar to yours at $625 each, you could fairly 
say that your cash invéstment was earning at least 100 per cent. 

Now this was done with every oné of the 4,000 customers who bought $3,400,000 worth of 
bur Brooklyn lots last year. It is not guess work but is shown by our books and price list and 
an be proven by every one of these customers. We are selling lots on these older properties at 
he advance above stated and no person, whether he be a large buyer or a small one, can get these 
ots at a cent less. 

And take further notice, please. These lots are increasing even faster in value than they 
were when they were put on the. market. You would have considered it fortunate to have 
secured this bargain, would you not? Well, we are giving you just one more equally good 
hance. Marlboro, which was put on the market the first of November, will be the last large 
property ever offered for sale in Brooklyn. 

Hundreds of people have already bought and we are getting large numbers of letters every 
lay. There are two reasons why you have not written to us beforenow. The first one is, “If 
your lots are what you represent them to be, why are they not snapped up by New Yorkers?” 
Second, “If they are what you say they are, why do you not keep them yourselves ?” 

If we could show you that the property was increasing in value as rapidly as we say it is, 
ind that today we are selling as much property to New Yorkers and building as many houses for 
hem as any 12 other New York firms combined, you would buy, would you not? Now, won’t you 
pive us the chance? It is all we ask. You have not written. Youthought of doingso. Now do 
tteday; tomorrow you may forget it. A postal-card; a penful of ink, a minute’s time, may 
bring you a fértiné. But the minute should be today, not tomorrow. 

A great many know us and believe in us and have intended to send us the first payment of 
510. You may be one; if so enclose the $10 bill in a letter at our risk and we will make a better 
selection this wéék than we can next, upon the definite understanding that if you are not abso- 
utely satisfied thé $10 wil) be returned to youupondemand. Butat any rate writeus. That’s all. 








WOOD, HARMON & GO., 


Dept. AF8, 257 Broadway, New York. 
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Press Cutting 


Romeike’s Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, ya your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up to date.” a. newspaper and 2-9 of im- 

rtance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
erms $5.00 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


&3 A GHANGE for an honest, energetic man 
to make money on an honest, ready-selling 
Ba ad proposition. If you mean business, write 
DICTIONARY G. &. C. MERRIAM CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED— Educated man of business ability to 

represent us. Weekly salary, or 
definite time ty with commission pectiggae gate. 
Give a .~ ications, references. DD, & 
COMPA ew York. 


PUZZLE BOOK AND PRIZE OFFER FREE 
soot on @ Ct a FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE, 
dress to-day, How- 


EN VELOPES Hlationery ehe cap. Ad Temple, nicago 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one yeer, 
$2.00. Single oe 10 cents. 

a conies over six months old twenty-five cents>Bostage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal] Union, $1.56a yedPextra. 

Onler Tor for e change of an address should be received-one 
week before gangs is to take effect; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of er manuscripts, if not 
ecepted, should send a stamped and addressed re. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return, Authors should preserve a copy. 


EDUCATION 


WABAN SCHOOL, WABAR, 


MASS. 
Home school for twenty -five hove, $500 to to 
J. .—F TLLSBURY, rh. M., F rincipal. 


OBERLIN, ACADEMY 














$1 per 1,000; other 














Seventieth year. Fifteen instructors. Thoroughly equipped 


to prepare for any college or scientific = New gymnasium 
Expenses Reasonable. For catalogue a 


Joun FisHer Peck, Princi ipal” Rox’? F 55, Oberlin, Ohio 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. _ 
Ghe WALTER SANITARIUM, 


alter’s Park, (Wernersvilie), -Pa. 
Open mo! the year. All modern conveniences. Send for tilus- 
trated booklet. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience ; late First Assistant Slee in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit beforejdecid ging: 

C. SPENCER K D., Easton, Pa 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


Twenty-secend Season. Limited Parties. Unex- 
celled ents. Every detail for Comfort. 

Leisure in 2. tseeing. Terms reasonable. Address, 
r. and Mrs. H. 8S. Paine, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
rmany, 6, 


Gibraltar, Naples 
16 Tour Switze ag Bl 


enna, 
First- dase hrcaghou, Ap 4 N, 5 fed gor persons LAND Jun 


16th the same tour 
wM. T. me tour reversed: 372 Boylston St., BOSTON 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


BARNES &, DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 

















Italy. Vi- 








A high class privat, 
torium for the 


“INTERPINES” ‘ss 


system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, Ney 


BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HO 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY, 
Accommodates 200 ests. For te etc., 
8. HOWE, Hamilton, 


OWE 
Circulars, etc., at F. H. Scofield’s, 1 Madisor 


The Shoreha ; 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, F 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurni 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the tra 
public a most Complete, Comfortable and 
date Hotel. 


American and European Plans. 
Take Penn R. R. cabsto Hotel. 


St. Denis Hot 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York... : 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.00 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day op 











The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, B 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine df 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotél, 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of theh 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, P 








Broadway and 
“ti Gd Street 
NEW YORK 6 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RAIE 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUE 
Booklet. Proprietor. 
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GRAND HOTEL 
TERRITET 


Lake Leman 


Switzerland 


One of the best Hotels in all Europe. M cent ap- 
pointments, and unequaled in all that American 
public desire in a first-class hote!. The favorite resort 
of the better class of Europeans from the various capi- 
tals. Open all the year. 


_ The Glimate of the South of France 
With the Grandest 
Alpine Scenery. 
Ulustrated circular sent on application to 
L. A. BOSSI, Manager 
Grand Hotel, Territet, 
— -- Switzerland. 
etal — . - Or, Wm. T. Shepherd 
 — —— 872 Boylson Street, Boston. 
Mr. Shepherd will conduct two parties to Europe ~april 15th and June 15th—for a general tour of Central Europe, 
th of which will stop at this hotel. 


Q. S. S. Co. 


For the Winter 


°BERMUDA [ANd x: 


R _ in forty-eight hours from New York, by the ele- Send for Photo- 
nt steamers of the Quebec 8. 8.Co. No frost, no malaria. graphs 
dquarters for British North Atlantic Navy and Army. —---—— 

ible communication. Equable climate; about 70 de “ 

MoU TERBRIDGE st Oc. pamphlet in co.ors app: J. @ R. LAMB 
of & Agents, roadwa . 

ork, or A. Ahern, » Sec'y, pares, or THOS. COOK Office 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 

Sn, 261 Broadway, ! 









































NEW YORK CITY 3'.% 


GOLD EXEMPT BONDS 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 
Payable November, 1952 


TO BE SOLD THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1903 


Send bids in a sealed envelope yoy in the addressed envelope. 

Two per cent. of par value bid for must scgomepany bid. It must be in cash or cer- 
tifled check on State or National bank of New York City. 

This deposit will, if requested, be returned day of sale 7 nsuccessful bid 

For fuller information see “ C ‘ity Record,” published at 2 City Hall, New York, or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York 
280 Broadway, New York 
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City Trust Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
36 Wall Street. 


OFFICERS: 
JAMES ROSS CURRAN, President. 
JOHN D CKIMMINS, Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. SHELDON, 2d Vice-Pres't 
ARTHUR TERRY, Secretary. 

WALTER W. LEE, Asst. Secretary. 
STATEMENT DEC. 31ST, 1902. 
RESOURCES. 

New York City Bonds 

Other bonds and securities 

Bonds and mortgages 

Bills purchased 141,415 53 
Loans on collaterals 11,025,262 18 
Cash in vault and banks 2,155,917 73 
Interest, etc., receivable 87,189 79 


$16,454,657 84 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital $1,000,000 00 
Surplus 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits 666,718 35 
Deposits 13,525,020 61 
Checks, outstanding 100,000 00 
Interest, etc., payable 162,918 88 


$16,454,657 84 
BEGAN BUSINESS MARCH 1, 1899. 





For Brain Workers... 


SARGENT’S ECONOMIC SYSTEM OF DEVICES, 
embracing almost every imaginable device that is 
helpful to writers and readers, such as Reading 
Desks that are attached to chairs, Reading, Diction- 


EADY 
EFERENCE 
OTARY 


ALL 
EARING 
OOK CASES 


ALL KINDS 
FOR ALL NEEDS 


Catalogue D 


Their adoption in the new building for the Library 
of Congress is the highest endorsement of their 


merits. 
RECLINING and EASY CHAIRS, Six 
complete lines—the Regents, Siestas, Col- 





To Clean 
Carpets. 


If you have a car=- 
pet that looks 
dingy and you 
wish to restore it 
to its original 
freshness, make 
a stiff lather of 
Ivory Soap and 
warm water and 
scrub it, width by 
width, with the 
lather. Wipe with 
a clean damp 
sponge. Do not 
apply more water 
than necessary. 








For 

GOMFORT umbines, Manhattans, Orientals, and Uni- 

LOVERS versities, meeting every demand for 
necessity or luxury. Catalogue C free. 


GEORGE F. SARGENT CO. 


294 ‘‘K’’ Fourth Ave., near 23d St., New York City 








The lather of Williams’ Shaving 
Stick acts like rich cream to 
the hot or irritated face. It 

is soothing, comforting, re- 
freshing, and antiseptic, and 
makes shaving really enjoy- 
able. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all “Druggists. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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The President has set 
out to obtain from Con- 
gress, if possible, at this 
session, new laws aimed at the evils of 
Trust combinations. In conferences with 
prominent members he has urged the jus- 
tice and expediency of such legislation ; 
and some of them think he would call a 
special session of the new Congress if 
no action should be taken before March 
4th on this subject, which he regards as 
one of the highest importance. The views 
of the Administration were laid before 
Congress last week in a long statement 
from Attorney-General Knox, in re- 
sponse to requests from the two Judiciary 
committees. Three bills prepared by Mr. 
Knox have been introduced, and it is gen- 
erally expected that these, or the sub- 
stance of them, will be passed in the 
House, where the Rules Committee has 
decided to provide by special order for 
any bill on this subject which the Ju- 
diciary Committee shall report. The ac- 
tion of the Senate cannot be foreseen. 
The statement of Mr. Knox (more than 
3,000 words) begins with the remark 
that the end desired by an overwhelming 
majority of the people is that combina- 
tions of capital be regulated and not de- 
stroyed, and that measures be taken to 
correct the tendency toward monopoliza- 
tion of industrial business. In his judg- 
ment, a monopoly in any of our industries 
would be impossible “ if competition were 
assured of a fair and open field, and pro- 
tected against unfair, artificial and dis- 
criminating practices : ” 


Bills Aimed at 
Trust Evils 


“If the law will guarantee to the smaller 
producer protection against piratical methods 
in competition, and keep the highways to the 
market open and available to him for the same 
tolls charged to his powerful competitors, he 


will manage to live and thrive to an astonish- 
ing degree. I believe the rebates and 
kindred advantages granted by carriers to large 
operators in the leading industries of the coun- 
try, as against their competitors, in many 
years amounted to a sum that would repre- 
sent fair interest upon the actual money in- 
vested in the business of such operators.” 


3ut the situation with respect to trans- 
portation discriminations has been im- 
proved recently by the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Knox suggests, as a first 


step in the work of securing equal rights 
and opportunities for every industry, a 
law for the prevention of discrimination 


affecting interstate trade, for the punish- 
ment of those who give and those who re- 
ceive the advantages of it, and for pre- 
venting “discrimination in prices, as 
against competitors in particular locali- 
ties, resorted to for the purpose of de- 
stroying competition.” At some length he 
explains why the present Interstate Com- 
merce law is ineffective for the prevention 
of rate discrimination, and what amend- 
ments are needed: 


“An additional provision should be made 
to reach corporations, combinations, and as- 
sociations which produce and manufacture 
wholly within a State, but whose products or 
sales enter into interstate commerce. It should 
relate, first, to such concerns as fatten on re- 
bates in transportation; and, second, to con- 
cerns which sell below the general price of a 
commodity in particular localities, or other- 
wise in particular localities wantonly seek to 
destroy competition. These could be excluded 
with their commodities, products, or manu- 
factures from crossing State lines.” 


Mr. Knox also says there should be cre- 

ated a commission having full power to 

investigate as to the business of corpora- 

tions engaged in interstate trade, and to 

obtain all the information required for the 
115 
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enforcement of the law. The general 
scheme of legislation to correct Trust 
abuses should be developed with great 
care, “ for it is not nearly so important to 
act quickly as to act wisely.” Primarily, 
the question of the power of Congress 
to reach what the Sherman act seems to 
have missed should be authoritatively de- 
termined, as upon that proposition the 
whole structure of effective regulative leg- 
islation must rest. At once there should 
be taken the first steps upon which the 
fundamental question can be raised.—The 
bills prepared by Mr. Knox create a com- 
mission with broad powers, as suggested 
by him; provide for expediting the prog- 
ress of suits by enabling the Attorney- 
General to secure the original hearing 
before a full bench of Circuit Judges; 
and prescribe punishment for the giving 
and the receiving of freight rates below 
those published by carriers. If a corpora- 
tion violates the law against discrimina- 
tion in rates, it shall be unlawful there- 
after to transport from the State any ar- 
ticle produced by it, “ by whomsoever the 
same may be owned or controlled,” and 
the same punishment is provided for a 
corporation that offers or gives any spe- 
cial prices, inducements or advantages, 
for the sale of its product in any particu- 
lar locality, in order to restrict or de- 
stroy competition there.—On the 6th Mr. 
Hoar made a long address in the Senate 
on the general subject of Trusts and in 
support of his new bill. 


Js 


The Indianola inci- 
dent and the nom- 
ination of Dr. Crum 
to be Collector at Charleston have excited 
much resentment in the South, where the 
press is publishing bitter attacks upon the 
President, asserting that he is seeking 
the support of negro delegates in 1904. 
Senator McLaurin, of Mississippi, says 
that Mrs. Cox (the postmaster at In- 
lianola) resigned voluntarily, and will be 
protected if she returns. A statement 
from the citizens of Indianola shows, 
however, that she resigned in response to 
a petition or request, prepared at two pub- 
lic meetings, the first of which was held 
in October. It is said that the office will 
not be reopened until assurances that 
Mrs. Cox will be protected are given by 


Politics and 
Washington Topics 
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the Mayor and the Sheriff. Charles 
Jackson, a negro mail carrier at Beef 
River, Louisiana, has been attacked by a 
mob and warned that he must retire from 
the service. Several postmasters in Mis- 
sissippi have been told that they must no 
longer employ negro carriers.—Senator 
Kearns, of Utah, tells the public in that 
State that the President hopes Reed 
Smoot (an apostle of the Mormon 
Church) will not be elected Senator. It 
appears to be admitted that such a mes- 
sage was borne to Utah from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman Hanna, the Presi- 
dent saying that he objected to the elec- 
tion of Mr. Smoot not on the ground of 
his religious faith, but because it would 
excite bitter feeling, introduce an unfor- 
tunate question into national politics, and 
cause irreparable injury to the interests of 
Utah. If a Mormon were to be chosen, 
he should be some one not so prominently 
representing the Church. All this has 
made the Mormons angry. Mr. Smoot 
declines to retire, and it is said that he 
will surely be nominated and elected— 
The Democrats of Missouri will elect 
ex-Gov. William J. Stone to succeed Sen- 
ator Vest, who has declined a renomina- 
tion—Dr. David Jayne Hill, for five 
years First Assistant Secretary of State, 
has been appointed—at his own request 
and to the regret of Secretary Hay— 
Minister to Switzerland. His successor 
will be Mr. Francis B. Loomis, now Min- 
ister to Portugal, whose place will be 
given to Mr. Charles Page Bryan, for- 
merly Minister to Brazil.—The President 
intends to appoint Governor Taft a Justice 
of the Supreme Court in the place of Jus- 
tice Shiras, who is soon to retire. After 
the death of Justice Gray, the office was 
declined by Governor Taft because of 
work he desired to do in the Philippines. 
Vice-Governor Wright will succeed Gov- 
ernor Taft at Manila, and the vacancy 
thus caused will probably be filled by the 
appointment of Mr. W. W. Rockhill, now 
Director of the Bureau of American Re- 
publics and formerly a Special Envoy to 
China.—The Treasury Department in- 
sists upon the payment of a tariff duty 
on the shore ends of the new cable from 
San Francisco to Hawaii—Rumors as to 
overtures alleged to have been made to 
the Panama Canal Company in the inter- 
est of Germany have been denied by the 
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company.—In the Senate there is to be a 
favorable report upon the arbitration 
treaty (for republics of this hemisphere) 
recommended by last winter’s Pan-Amer- 
ican conference. It is recalled that Vene- 
zuela was not a party to this recommenda- 
tion.—The House has passed the General 
Staff bill by a vote of three to one.-—By 
the Supreme Court the Treasury’s ruling 
that Russia pays a bounty on sugar ex- 
ports has been sustained. 
ws 


Some surprise has been 
caused in New York by 
the recommendation of 
Governor Odell that the Franchise Tax 
law be repealed. This law was enacted 
in response to a popular demand and as 
a result of the very earnest efforts of 
Governor Roosevelt. It was opposed by 
the public utility corporations of the 
cities (the value of whose franchises is 
taxed by it, as if they were real estate) 
and was not acceptable to what was 
sometimes called the “ machine” in the 
Governor’s party. At the suggestion of 
some who opposed it, the law was so 
amended that the power to assess the 
municipal franchises was taken from the 
local authorities and vested in a State 
Board. This very change was the ground 
upon which the opponents of the law 
afterward asked the courts to declare 
that it was in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion. Nearly. fifty corporations (using 
franchises for street railways, gas mains, 
etc.) united in appealing to the courts, by 
which a final decision has not yet been 
made. The tax in New York City last 
year exceeded $5,000,000, and the taxes 
unpaid there amount to nearly $15,000,- 
000. The Comptroller of the city says 
it is remarkable that a recommendation 
to relieve the corporations of this tax 
should be made at a time when the poor 
service of the railways has excited a 
popular revolt and caused a grand jury 
to ask for municipal ownership of all 
such means of transportation. As the 
assessed valuation of the franchises there 
is $220,000,000, he points out that a re- 
peal of the law would reduce the city’s 
borrowing power by $22,000,000 at a 
time when the limit has almost been 
reached and when it has become neces- 
sary to increase this power by providing 
for assessing real estate for taxation at 
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its full value. Governor Odell says the 
tax is inequitable and a source of litiga- 
tion. He would substitute a tax on gross 
earnings, to be collected for the State 
treasury. Comptroller Grout asserts that 
repeal would give a great impetus to the 
demand for municipal ownership.—Gov- 
ernor Odell in his message expressed his 
approval of such an enlargement of the 
Erie Canal as would permit the use of 
barges of 1,000 tons, but estimated the 
cost (including 50 years’ interest and 20 
per cent. contingencies) at $255,000,000. 
As the Greene Commission had esti- 
mated the cost at $62,000,000, and the 
State Engineer at $80,000,000 (without 
interest ),some advocates of the improve- 
ment are saying that by exaggerating the 
cost the Governor really sought to pre- 
vent legislation on this subject.—Richard 
Canfield, whose finely furnished and ex- 
clusive gambling house in New York 
City was raided (through a window) by 
District Attorney Jerome, and who sued 
the latter for damages, has gone to Lon- 
don, ostensibly to have his portrait 
painted by Whistler; but some think he 
will not return. Mr. Jerome at first 
sought to obtain the testimony of young 
Reginald Vanderbilt as a witness for the 
prosecution of Canfield, but he does not 
need him now, having secured the testi- 
mony of a professional gambler who has 
disclosed all of Canfield’s methods, and 
who asserts that rich men who came to 
the house were systematically robbed by 
fraudulent devices. 
S# 


Friends of the pending 
treaty of reciprocity with 
Cuba have been encour- 
aged by the withdrawal of opposition by 
the American Beet Sugar Association, 
which declared by resolution, at its an- 
nual meeting, last week, that it would no 
longer oppose the ratification of the 
treaty, but asked that the agreement 
should clearly exclude the importation of 
sugar from Cuba at a tariff reduction 
greater than 20 per cent., for a period of 
five years. The reasons given in the pre- 
amble for the association’s action were 
that the manufacturers of beet sugar 
would gain relief for five years from 
harmful agitation that was harassing the 
industry and preventing its prosperous 
and healthful growth ; that the public wel- 
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fare had become involved in the question ; 
and that the beet sugar interest was not 
willing to “stand in the way of the 
adoption of a public policy which has the 
approval of the Administration and of 
leading members of Congress of both 
parties.” But the association still held 
the opinion that any disturbance of ex- 
isting tariff relations with Cuba was 
“from any standpoint unwarranted and 
unwise.” Another resolution protests 
against the proposed reduction of the 
tariff on imports from the Philippines, 
and any introduction of Chinese contract 
labor into those islands or Hawaii. Mich- 
igan’s beet sugar men were not repre- 
sented, but they have yielded, upon condi- 
tion that there shall be a stipulation pre- 
venting change for five years. It is said 
that the manufacturers in Wisconsin and 
California, who voted against the resolu- 
tion concerning Cuba, will withdraw 
from the association. Ratification of the 
treaty is opposed by Florida in the inter- 
est of the cigar manufacturers, who say 
it would enable the Trust (controlling the 
Cuban output) to ruin independent man- 
ufacturers here, and also by eight Sena- 
tors acting in behalf of the Southern pro- 
ducers of cane sugar.—Our Government 
will ask Cuba for a naval station at Guan- 
tanamo and coaling stations at Cienfue- 
gos and Bahia Honda, but some think 
the objections of Cuba may induce it to 
be satisfied with the first of these three. 
Sd 


Secretary Root asks Con- 
gress to appropriate at 
least $3,000,000 for-the re- 
lief of the Filipino people, and the Presi- 
dent in a brief special message adds an 
appeal for such action. One of the gen- 
eral appropriation bills will probably pro- 
vide a large sum to be used in buying 
draught cattle for the islands, where 90 
per cent. of the water buffalo (indis- 
pensable in the cultivation of rice) have 
been destroyed by rinderpest. Agricul- 
ture has been very seriously depressed by 
this loss of cattle, the ravages of locusts, 
the deaths of 100,000 persons from chol- 
era, the currency fluctuations and nearly 
six years of war. Governor Taft said in 
his annual report that the outlook for sev- 
eral years to come would be dark unless 
the water buffalo should be replaced or 
new methods adopted. The poor condi- 
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tion of agriculture tends to make ladron- 
ism attractive to the unfortunate, and 
thus retards the development of civil 
government. The Governor also recom- 
mended an increase, from 2,500 to 25,- 
000 acres, of the quantity of public land 
that may be acquired and held by a cor- 
poration, and asked for power to admit, 
for a term of five years, a limited number 
of Chinese skilled laborers upon condi- 
tion that the employers should give work 
to an equal number of Filipino appren- 


tices. 
& 


Witnesses representing the op- 
erators are now testifying be- 
before the Anthracite Strike 
Commission. These were preceded by 
one hundred and fifty non-union men who 
testified as to instances of persecution and 
intimidation. When it was shown, last 
week, that two union men convicted of as- 
sault upon a working miner had not been 
expelled or disciplined by the union, 
Judge Gray asked a member of the 
union’s Executive Board about this, ad- 
dressing him as a man who “ would be 
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glad to see your order come up out of 
the mire and the clouds that now sur- 


round the baser parts of it.” A protest 
from Mr. Mitchell led to some discussion 
as to the duty of the union to discipline 
members accused or convicted of assault. 
In their opening address, the operators 
claimed that the Commission could not, 
under the terms of the proposition upon 
which it had been appointed, consider 
the strikers’ demand for a wage agree- 
ment with the union.—Owing to a sus- 
pension (for three months) of the agree- 
ment between the coal railroads and the 
independent anthracite operators, the 
price of anthracite in New York, Wash- 
ington and some other Eastern cities has 
advanced sharply. The railroad com- 
panies, paying these operators 65 per cent. 
of the market price at tidewater, were 
making this price $5. The independent 
operators claimed that a higher price 
should be obtained. A suspension of the 
agreement having left them free to obtain 
it, they have been demanding and receiv- 
ing $10 or more at tidewater, thus enjoy- 
ing a profit of about $6 per ton. Altho 
they produce only one-fifth of the entire 
output, the supply of their coal (at the 
high price) in New York exceeds that of 
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the railroad companies, and the terminals 
of two or three of these companies are so 
congested with independents’ coal that no 
company coal at the announced price of 
$5 can be obtained there. Therefore some 
assert that the companies are selling their 
coal through the independents’ agents, 
but this is denied—There has been in 
Congress some sharp discussion of prop- 
ositions for the removal of the duty on 
coal. In the Senate Mr. Platt, of Con- 
necticut, said there was no duty on anth- 
racite. Mr. Lodge had already referred to 
a duty of 67 cents a ton, and offered a bill 
suspending it for ninety days. Mr. Vest 
reminded Mr. Platt of Secretary Moody’s 
explanation, during the campaign, that a 
duty on anthracite had been “ sneaked 
into the Dingley bill.” He is quite feeble, 
and in a speech which may have been his 
last in the Senate, he urged a removal of 
this tax.—At Arcola, IIl., on the roth, 300 
citizens, among whom the pastors of the 
Presbyterian and Methodist Churches 
and the presidents of the local banks were 
prominent and active, seized and distrib- 
uted the coal in sixteen cars composing 
a train that had stopped there because its 
locomotive was disabled. An offer to buy 
the coal had been refused by the train- 


men. 
& 


Gratifying progress toward 
the adjustment of the Vene- 
zuelan dispute has been made during the 
week. There seems to be a lull in the 
revolutionary movement against Presi- 
dent Castro; the bankers and leading 
merchants of Caracas have joined to- 
gether and prevented a financial panic; 
Mr. Bowen, the American Minister, has 
already sailed from La Guayra on a 
United States war ship to be present as 
the Venezuelan plenipotentiary at the 
conference in Washington; and the Al- 
lies are reported as now negotiating with 
the idea of raising the blockade as speed- 
ily as possible. When Mr. Bowen left 
Caracas on Sunday he received an ova- 
tion from the foreign residents as well 
as from the Venezuelans for all that he 
had done for everybody during the past 
weeks. It is expected that the Commis- 
sion will sit in one of the Washington 
hotels, as there are no ample accommoda- 
tions in the State Department. Signor 
Mayor des Planches, the Italian Minister, 
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by virtue of seniority, will be entitled to 
preside. The other members of the Com- 
mission will be Sir Michael Herbert, the 
English Ambassador, Count A. von 
Quadt-Wykradt-Isny, representing .Ger- 
many,and Mr. Bowen, representing Vene- 
zuela. Count A. von Quadt-Wykradt- 
Isny is a member of the Imperial Em- 
bassy at Washington, and as Dr. von 
Holleben, the former Ambassador to the 
United States, has just been deposed by 
the Emperor, he will probably take his 
place. It is expected that the sittings of 
the Commission will begin as soon after 
the arrival of Mr. Bowen as possible. 


s 


January 9th Dr. von Holleben. 
the German Ambassador at 
Washington, sailed for home, 
and it is generally supposed that he will 
not return to this country. It is officially 
announced by the Foreign Department in 
Berlin that Dr. von Holleben asked for 
leave of absence on account of ill health, 
and that there is no dissatisfaction with 
him at court. General opinion, however, 
both in this country and in Germany, de- 
clares that the Ambassador has been re- 
called, and that his place will be taken by 
Baron von Sternberg, who was for a 
while in the Embassy at Washington 
and who at least is directed now to take 
charge temporarily during Dr. von 
Holleben’s absence. Baron von Stern- 
berg married Miss Langham, an Ameri- 
can heiress, and if he is appointed to 
Washington he will be another of the 
important ambassadors who have Amer- 
ican wives. The Ministers from Eng- 
land, France and Spain all married 
American women. The German and 
other foreign papers suggest a number of 
reasons why the Ambassador should have 
been recalled, chief among these being his 
failure to keep the Emperor properly in- 
formed in regard to the American atti- 
tude in the Venezuelan affair. He gave 
the Emperor to understand that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was certain to accept the 
position as arbiter, so that the Emperor 
was surprised and disconcerted later at 
the President’s refusal. The financial 
status of Germany is still a matter of 
anxiety. The net estimated decrease in 
the Imperial revenue is not far from $3,- 
000,000, whereas the expenditures have 
increased constantly. The army esti- 
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mates amount to over $112,000,000, with 
an increase of $112,925 above those of 
1902. The naval estimates amount to con- 
siderably over $23,000,000, an increase of 
$1,634,000 above those of last year. The 
sum devoted to shipbuilding alone, how- 
ever, shows a decrease of $197,750 from 
last year. Large sums of money are to be 
spent in improving the harbor works at 
Wilhelmshaven, Kiel and Dantsic. Ac- 


cording to the criminal statistics for 1902, 
which have recently been published, the 
total number of convictions during that 
year were 497,300, which is 27,500 more 
than in the preceding year. The increase 
is swelled largely by convictions for of- 
fenses against officials and public orders. 


On November 7th, at the 
special mass meeting of the 
stockholders of the Polish 
Land Bank, in Posen, it was resolved to 
raise the capital stock from 3 to 4 mil- 
lions of marks. This money is used for 
the purchase of Polish land from the 
nobles who set it up for sale. This land 
the Land Bank sells later in small parcels 
to Polish peasants and thus counteracts 
the Government plan of settling Ger- 
mans on Polish lands. The civic duty is 
in this case not at all a bad business, for 
the Land Bank carries on its operations 
very circumspectly, collects reserve 
funds, while at the same time it pays a 
dividend of 4 per cent. The elections 
next year of members of the German 
Parliament and of the Prussian Diet will 
be of greater importance to the Poles than 
former elections, because at these elec- 
tions there must be decided the contest 
for Silesia between the Poles and the 
Catholic Center. Changes, too, are ex- 
pected in the Polish groups in the Ger- 
man Parliament and in the Prussian 
Diet. Several Deputies of the older gen- 
eration are said to be willing to make 
room for younger forces in view of the 
changed conditions. Hence the Polish 
Provincial Electoral Committee has be- 
gun its agitation this year earlier than 
usual. In many cities of the Province of 
Posen the elections to the town councils 
usually take place in November. In 
Posen they were held November 22. The 
Poles gained three councilmen. The 
electoral system in Prussia for members 
of the Diet and for town councilmen is 
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a three-class one. There are many towns 
where only a few individuals belong to 
the first class, a hundred to the second, 
and a thousand to the third. Yet each 
class elects one-third of the councilmen, 
This system gives an immense prepon- 
derance to the capitalists, and as _ the 
larger capitals of the Province of Posen 
are in the hands of the Jews, who for- 
merly supported the Poles but who now 
side with the Germans against the Poles, 
and as there is, besides, a numerous and 
well paid German bureaucracy, this sys- 
tem is highly disadvantageous to the 
Poles. The Poles, therefore, cannot 
hope (except in a few of the smaller 
towns) to elect their candidates in the 
first and second classes, and it often hap- 
pens through various artifices that they 
are deprived of preponderance even in 
the third class. 


Toward midnight of January 
5th ex-Premier Sagasta died 
in Madrid, much lamented by 
the King and all his former colleagues. 
The career of Sefior Sagasta was varied. 
He was educated as an engineer and fol- 
lowed that profession in his early man- 
hood. At another time he was a journal- 
ist, acting as editor of La Iberia, the chief 
organ of the old Progressist party. His 
political career began with his election to 
the Cortes in 1854, from which time he 
held many responsible positions, altho 
twice he was in rebellion against the 
throne and twice fled the country as an 
exile. The great moment of his life came 
just before the Spanish-American War 
when he led the opposition against the 
Conservative Government under Cano- 
vas and against the policy of Weyler in 
Cuba. Finally on October 2d he was ap- 
pointed Premier by the Queen and formed 
a Liberal Cabinet. His Ministry resigned, 
however, on March Ist, and Sefior Sa- 
gasta went into retirement.—While the 
court was returning from church last 
Saturday a man named Feito fired a pistol 
at the carriage containing the King and 
Queen Dowager. No one was hurt, how- 
ever, and the civil guards immediately 
got possession of the would-ve assassin. 
He proved, on examination, to be a crazy 
man who had once before been confined 
in a mad-house. His intention, he de- 
clared, was not to kill the King, but the 
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Grand Chamberlain, the Duke of Soto- 
mayor. In his pocket were found un- 
mailed letters addressed to King Edward, 
Emperor William and President Roose- 
velt—One of the most interesting matters 
in present Italian politics is the contest 
between the Government and Baron Son- 
nino over the money to be expended by 
the Government for the relief of the 
South. Just before dispersion the Cham- 
bers took up the Government bill, and a 
division showed 179 for it and only 64 
against it. The effect of this bill will be 
to spend 20,000,000 lire of national 
money for necessary public works in 
Southern Italy and 5,000,000 for Sicily 
and Sardinia, the avowed purpose being 
to afford economic relief to those sec- 
tions. The Chambers reconvene on Jan- 
uary 27th.—The address of loyalty to the 
Pope was delivered this year by Cardinal 
Oreglia in the Pope’s private library. In 
his reply the Pope alluded in strong lan- 
guage to the distinction between the va- 
rious democratic movements. He said, in 
part: 


“ Your closing words, your Eminence, allude 
to the Christian democratic movement which, 
as you well know, is now an existing fact of 
no trivial importance. To this movement we 
gave license and inspiration, for it seemed to 
us to respond to the spirit of the time and the 
exigencies which awakened it—but we marked 
its limits, defined its methods, and set its 
scope. Having thus the sanction of the high- 
est authority it has become a valuable force to 
array against another and different democratic 
movement, which is both seditious and god- 
less. A sharp distinction should be drawn. 
Let no one take offense at the word democrat. 
As the Church understands and defines it, the 
democratic ideal not only agrees perfectly with 
the dictates of revelation and the tenets of re- 
ligious faith, but even had its birth and origin 
in Christianity.” 


The attempt of Marquis Ito to 
preserve his political leader- 
ship during the recent session 
of the Japanese Diet showed extraordi- 
nary cleverness. He tried to steer a mid- 
dle course, to convince people that he 
was an ardent advocate of naval expan- 
sion, but that the Government’s way of 
going about the business was wrong, and 
that he had a better way, that way being, 
in short, the conversion of the fund for 
naval expansion into what he called a 
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fund for naval replacement ; to alarm the 
country about its financial peril, and at 
the same time to persuade outsiders that 
financially the country was sound; to in- 
duce the Government to give way a lit- 
tle on the Budget, and at the same time to 
induce his own party to make some con- 
cessions in other directions. The Diet 
did not sit long enough to prove or dis- 
prove the astuteness of his policy; but, 
however that may be, the present polit- 
ical crisis is one of the most interesting 
and important that has occurred in Ja- 
pan for years. In the first place, it has 
brought together, after a long period of 
separation if not of estrangement, Count 
Okuma and Marquis Ito, each a prom- 
inent figure in Japanese politics, each the 
head of a great political party. This meet- 
ing means that the day of the Genro or 
elder statesmen is over. For the last few 
years the old statesmen, who brought 
about the Restoration of 1868, have 
formed a veritable clog on the machinery 
of state. The present Ministry, which 
represents a small coterie of politicians 
under Marquis Yamagata, is in other 
words the representative of a school 
whose distinctive political doctrine is not 
exactly conservatism as we understand 
the word, but a determination not to let 
the young men have a chance, and also a 
determination to oppose party govern- 


ment. 
& 


A Parliamentary paper just 
issued in London contains 
interesting details in regard 
to slavery and the slave trade in East 
Africa and the Islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba. Since the abolition of the legal 
status of slavery in 1897 slaves number- 
ing altogether 9,488 have been freed by 
the courts and 3,776 have been volun- 
tarily emancipated by their masters, mak- 
ing a total of 13,264 during the past five 
years. In the year just past 844 were 
freed by the courts and 624 by their mas- 
ters, making a total of 1,468. The num- 
ber of freedom papers granted in this 
year was less than half that in 1900, and 
this figure in turn was less than half that 
in 1899. The English Consul at Zanzi- 
bar gives several reasons for this de- 
crease. Prosperity, due to heavy rain 
falls has brought about general content ; 
the conditions of slave labor have been 
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improved by the knowledge that the 
slave can obtain freedom at any time for 
the asking; and, furthermore, most 
of the slaves who had real cause for com- 
plaint or real longings for freedom have 
already been emancipated. The remain- 
der are more content to abide in any con- 
dition giving them ease. According to 
the same report of the English Consul, 
the number of convictions for assault, 
drunkenness, theft and vagrancy is very 
large. And he corroborates the statement 
in a former report to the effect that nearly 
every unmarried native woman in Pemba 
had become a prostitute since the aboli- 
tion of the legal status of slavery. But 
he looks on the institution of his system 
of labor bureaus as an experiment which 
may do much to ameliorate conditions. 


a 


This month the Rus- 
sian press celebrates 
the establishing of the 
Russian newspaper, the official Viedo- 
mosti, founded by Peter the Great just 
200 years ago. Ina discussion as to how 
the celebration should be made _ note- 
worthy the Novoe Vremya suggested that 
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the best thing possible to do would be to 
obtain some revision of the press laws 
which place the journalists of Russia in 
a position of such unwarranted humila- 


tion. In pursuance of this plan a com- 
mittee of forty journalists was formed, 
who arranged a great banquet for jour- 
nalists and literary men, purposing to get 
from the guests a united expression of 
their desire for greater liberty of the 
press. Whereupon the chief of the De- 
partment of the Police and the Minister 
of the Interior stepped in and informed 
four members of the committee that, if 
they persisted in carrying out the pro- 
posed program, they would be expelled 
from St. Petersburg and would be exiled 
to whatever residence the Government 
might choose. What the restrictions on 
the Russian press are may be gathered 
from the following confidential circular 
issued not long since by the Censors. We 
quote some of the paragraphs of that pa- 
per as a document curious to American 
readers: 
“ Confidential Circular. 

It is forbidden to publish: 

“T. Without the permission of the Minister 
of the Interior, most humble addresses to the 
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Emperor, and also rumors to the effect that 
such addresses have been projected, drawn up, 
or already presented. 

“TV. With regard to the Departments of 
War and the Marine: 

“(a) News relating to the mobilization of 
the army or of the fleet, their armament, 
measures taken by the said departments, or 
changes projected in their organization ; as also 
every kind of news relating to readiness for 
war, sums allotted for various military needs, 
construction of strategic roads, fortresses, and 
ships of war, the dislocation and movement of 
troops, etc. Such information and news can 
be taken only from the newspaper Russki 
Invalid. 

“V. Information and articles relating to the 
guarding of the Chinese Eastern Railway, and 
to the forces employed for that purpose. 

“VI. Information relating to the dispatch 
of agents of the Ministry of Finance to Persia, 
or to the results of their missions. 

“VII. With regard to educational estab- 
lishments : 

“(a) Articles criticising the temporary 
rules of December 22d, 1901, for student or- 
ganizations. 

“(b) Information and articles concerning 
disorders in the higher educational establish- 
ments, whether secular or clerical, and the dis- 
ciplinary punishments inflicted on those taking 
part in such disorders. 

“ (c) Every kind of collective proclamation 
or address put forth by such persons, as also 
news concerning such proclamations or ad- 
dresses. 

“TX. Information concerning disorders, in 
our factories and industrial works, or any 
other breaches of public order and tranquillity, 
except when permission for publication has 
been given by the higher police authorities. 

“X. Information concerning the appear- 
ance of epidemic diseases among the popula- 
tion, or the spread of the plague in Russia 
and the adjacent countries, except when per- 
mission for publication has been given by the 
Medical Department of the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

“XI. Information concerning the personnel 
of the detective police and all its activity. 

“XII. Every kind of appeal or invitation 
for subscriptions, no matter in what form it 
is couched, or whether it is intended for in- 
sertion in the text or among the advertise- 
ments, without the special permission of the 
police for each insertion, and without the 
designation of the persons or institutions to 
whom the subscriptions in question will be 
forwarded. 

“ XIII. Information concerning: 

“ (a) Suicides, unless the written consent 
for publication has been obtained from the 
parents or nearest relatives, or, in their ab- 
sence, from the chief of the local police.” 
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Trusts: From a European Point of View 


By Paul Leroy- Beaulieu 


[M. Leroy-Beaulieu, Member of the Institute, editor of the Economiste Frangaise, the leading free 
trade organ of France, and Professor of Political Economy at the College of France, the great post- 
graduate school of Paris, is one of the most eminent authorities on all economic questions on the Euro- 
pean Continent. He holds a high social position, his large mansion on the Avenue du Bois, at Paris, 
being the rendezvous of the leading students of financial problems, bankers and public men of the 
liberal republican school. His Chateau de Montplaisir, near Montpellier, is also the center of a 
scholarly circle during the summer months. One of the circumstances that have contributed not a 
little to give M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu the solid position which he holds is his having succeeded to a 
somewhat similar place occupied by the distinguished political economist of the first half of the last 
century, Michel Chevalier, whose post he took on the editorial staff of the famous Journal des Débats, 


whose chair he filled at the College of France 


HE great industrial leagues called 
trusts, by means of which a pow- 
erful group of capitalists or mer- 

chants seek to secure to themselves the 
absolute control and working monopoly 
of a branch of production, are in their 
prevalence a modern phenomenon. The 
inclination to monopoly, natural to the 
human heart, has always existed; but in 
other ages the state of society was less 
conducive to its taking form in perma- 
nent organizations. It has required the 


amassing of immense capital, the excep- 


tional development of technical capacities 
in certain men, extreme incentives to 
commercial ambition, and facilities of 
public communication, to bring about 
conditions in which trusts may be formed 
with success and permanence, and in 
which they may multiply. 

The great trusts are, to speak exactly, 
an American phenomenon. Europe 
knows them only under the very reduced 
and weakened form of- simple “ under- 
standings between producers,” fixing the 
price and facilitating the sale of their re- 
spective products. In England trusts are 
very slightly in practice ; they have there, 
in any case, but a secondary importance. 
This scarcity of great trusts in a country 
so enterprising and so rich, may be laid 
to various causes: In the first place, to 
the free foreign trade, which in England 
is unlimited, and which is not conducive 
to monopolies; then, to the less preten- 
tious ambition of British manufacturers 
and capitalists, who, tho they unquestion- 
ably desire and pursue gain, yet do not 
put into this pursuit the zest which char- 
acterizes newer and bolder peoples. In 
fact, the British merchant and manufac- 
tvrer who are even reproached with be- 
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ing a little dull, tho doubtless desiring to 
grow rich, do not dream of making their 
names famous by an absolute hegemony 
in a branch of production. They have no 
goal so ideal and would not be disposed 
to sacrifice to it the ease and diversions 
of life; they love wealth much more than 
power. 

The same is true in Germany, in Aus- 
tria-Hungary, in France, in Belgium, and 
in the other industrial countries of Eu- 
rope. In the three former of these coun- 
tries, by the favor of customs duties and 
of certain legal or fiscal provisions, there 
are agreements between producers which 
have brought about the control of certain 
poducts; in France, for example, of 
sugar, petroleum and the metals; in Ger- 
many, of sugar, the metals and coal; and 
in Austria-Hungary of the same indus- 
tries. 

The fact that sugar has in all these 
countries served as the commonest staple 
for these combinations, gives a clue to 
one of the causes which especially foster 
understandings between producers and 
trusts—namely, an artificial status for the 
given product maintained by law or ad- 
ministration. Until the last Interna- 
tional Convention at Brussels which was 
occasioned by the threats of England, 
and the decisions of which will not be in 
force before the end of 1903, the status 
of sugars in all the European countries, 
producers of beet sugar, allowed a com- 
plete system of bounties to the producers 
of this commodity. Nothing could be 
easier then than for these to come to an 
understanding and to gain absolute con- 
trol of the domestic market. 

In Austria-Hungary, for example, the 
customs duty upon sugars was fixed at 
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twenty-five francs, or five dollars, per 
hundred kilograms, amounting to the ac- 
tual cost of producing that commodity. 
The producers of sugars, protected by 
this prohibitive duty, agreed to fix the 
price of sugar for the domestic market 
at a very high rate, giving them enor- 
mous profits; and they exported at very 
moderate prices—barely covering their 
general expenditures—the surplus of 
their production. The same is true in 
Germany. In both countries the govern- 
ments viewed this combination with fa- 
vor, finding that it developed the nation- 
al trade, and they took measures to en- 
courage it by allowing to sugars destined 
“a export the lowest possible freight tar- 
iffs. 

In France something analogous has 
taken place, with this difference, that there 
the State, not holding the ownership of 
railways, could not add to the direct 
bounties which it grants the additional 
favor of reduced rates of transportation. 

It is a curious fact that in Austria- 
Hungary, and also, tho to a slighter de- 
gree, in Germany, combinations among 
producers were looked upon with favor 
by the Governments. On the one hand, 
it was believed that these assisted the de- 
velopment of national exports; on the 
other hand, at least in Austria, these un- 
derstandings or syndicates of producers 
were thought to work in support of the 
anti-liberal measures which the Austrian 
Government has for a long tine 1aure or 
less officially fostered for the reorganiz- 
mg of ancient boards of trade. 

Whatever has been the cause, syndi- 
cates of producers, or trusts, almost 
wholly lacking in Great Britain, have on 
the Continent, until these latter days, 
been confined to certain exceptional prod- 
ucts which are protected by_ excessive 
customs duties or by special legislation: 
Sugar, the metals, coal, refined petroleum 
and dynamite. For none of these com- 
modities have the syndicates achieved 
a complete concentration of the industry. 
Nevertheless, in several of these coun- 
tries, there has lately broken out a senti- 
ment hostile to these combinations. 

The United States continue to the pres- 
ent to be the privileged land of trusts. 
There only have they flourished, grown 
to gigantic organizations, and aroused 
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among public leaders and in public opin- 
ion a movement of alarm and of disap- 
proval. 

If it is true that conditions in America 
have afforded particular favor to the 
hatching of trusts, it arises from various 
causes, of which some are quite to the 
credit of American character and Ameri- 
can industry. The spirit of invention, of © 
co-operation, and of progress, in so far 
as concerns their application to industry 
and commerce (we are not speaking here 
of discoveries in pure science), is in- 
finitely more developed in the United 
States than in Europe. The conception 
which American manufacturers and cap- 
italists form of their task is something 
much more pretentious ; they have an am- 
bition which resembles that of the con- 
querors of the middle ages, or of the be- 
ginning of the present era. It is not 
enough for them to acquire ease or for- 
tune, even an immense fortune. They 
wish renown—world wide renown, and 
power—a power without rival in their 
sphere. Such sentiments are almost un- 
known to the manufacturers, capitalists 
and merchants of Europe. 

The habit of effecting enormous combi- 
nations of capital in a country of colossal 
expanse like the United States, the cur- 
rent practice of entrusting the almost un- 
limited control of this capital to a small 
group of men, or even to a single man of 
wide repute for exceptional capacity, has 
naturally prepared the ground for trusts. 
Every great American banker, or manu- 
facturer, dreams of becoming in his 
sphere a sort of Napoleon, having only 
subordinates and no rival; and to the ac- 
complishment of this dream he sacrifices 
all the enjoyments of life. One would 
perhaps hardly find among the bankers, 
manufacturers and merchants of all Eu- 
rope, including England, a single man 
who sets up such a goal for his career. 

In the hands of men of exceptional ca- 
pacity and unremitting industry, the 
trusts have been able, as their apologists 
declare, to render certain services and to 
bring about some good results. They 
have accomplished the organizing of pro- 
duction with the most methodical thor- 
oughness ; they have reduced running ex- 
penses, and, in some cases, diminished 
the net cost of the product to such an ex- 
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tent as sometimes to permit them to make 
enormous profits without raising the sell- 
ing price. 

One cannot pretend, however, that 
these happy results follow naturally and 
inevitably the establishment of trusts, nor 
that they afford any pledge of indefinite 
continuance. The trust, that is to say, 
the achievement of absolute control of an 
industry, and the elimination of all com- 
petition, bears in it a germ of death which 
develops sooner or later, according as the 
men at the head of the trust have more 
or less ability and moderation, but which 
in every case asserts itself at last. Every 
monopoly, whether of fact or of right, if 
it does not result in public ownership, 
drifts toward this result, and in general 
with some celerity. 

It has been affirmed, even in America, 
that the trusts, by the ambitions which 
they excite, the opportunities which they 
offer, the enormous rewards which they 
bestow upon their leaders, and upon their 
principal agents, develop a genius for in- 
dustry. But besides that this is not there 
a consequence necessarily following the 
existence of trusts, it cannot be and never 


will be. anything more than a momentary 


consequence. Public opinion then is 
sometimes justified in its alarm at the 
establishment of gigantic trusts and at 
the endless multiplication of small and 
average trusts. One cannot consider it 
an ideal or even sufferable state of af- 
fairs in which the entire production of a 
great country is parceled into a certain 
number of branches, each of which is 
subjected to the absolute control of a 
small group of persons, or even of a sin- 
gle person. If, then, there is reason to 
deplore the creation of a complete series 
of working monopolies, and to feel that 
such a system would in the long run 
prove unfavorable to the consumers, and 
even to industrial progress, it is natural 
to look for the means which might check 
the multiplication of trusts and diminish 
their power. 

The first means which comes to mind 
is that of legal prohibition with the at- 
tachment of severe penalties for those 
who overstep it. A provision of this kind 
exists in certain countries, notably in 
France. The French penal code, which 
was compiled under Napoleon, but which 
was inspired by the democratic ideas of 
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the Revolution, is very severe toward all 
coalitions of producers. Under article 
419 of this penal code, 


“ All those who by means of a junction or 
coalition between the principal holders of a 
given merchandise or commodity, tending to 
prevent its sales or to hold its sale at a certain 
price, or who by any fraudulent ways and 
means shall effect an advance or fall in the 
prices of the commodities and merchandise, or 
of stocks and public effects above or below 
the price which a natural and free competition 
of trade would determine, shall be punished 
with imprisonment for not less than one month 
or more than one year, and with a fine of from 
five hundred to ten thousand francs (one hun- 
dred to two thousand dollars).” 


If the fine has for the time being but a 
slight importance, this is not the case 
with the penalty of imprisonment, which 
should be of a nature to alarm and re- 
strain all merchants, manufacturers and 
capitalists at all susceptible to honor. Ex- 
perience proves, however, that this Arti- 
cle 419 of the French penal code is very 
difficult to apply. In the first place, it 
would be necessary to prove that the 
coalition between producers had brought 
about the advance in price beyond the 
figure which would have resulted from 
free competition, and that proof is not 
always easy to establish. In the second 
place, by applying this article rigorously 
one discourages agreements between pro- 
ducers which might at times be useful, or 
at least harmless, and one would stifle the 
spirit of co-operation. As a matter of 
fact, for the last twenty years this arti- 
cle of the penal code has never been en- 
forced in France, altho there have been 
certain industries, like the refining of 
sugar and the production of metals 
which would clearly be classed as perma- 
nent coalitions between producers... The 
same was true of a noted combination, 
lasting from 1887 to 1889, which aimed 
to monopolize all the copper product of 
the globe, and which pushed the price of 
this metal to above eighty pounds:sterling 
per ton. Even tho this was double the 
former price, and tho this combination 
resultedinthe complete collapse of a lead- 
ing French bank, the Government did not 
think, in adjudging the claims which 
arose, of applying this article of the penal 
code. Belgium, likewise, which, as is 
known, had at one time the same legisla- 
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tion as France, has erased this article 
from its new code. It does not appear, 
therefore, that great pecuniary or even 
corporal penalties would be effective 
against combinations of producers and 
the trusts. 

Legal measures of another kind, for 
example, such as should deny any civil 
personality to trusts and to their mem- 
bers, or withhold from them the privilege 
of appearing in courts or of suing at law, 
or should recognize no legal character 
in engagements between the members of 
a trust or in pledges on the part of the 
public toward the trust itself, might have 
fewer drawbacks. It would be neces- 
sary, however, to guard against falling 
into juridical subtleties which might give 
rise to distressing complications. In 
short, it is not necessary to go to the ex- 
tent of stifling or even of fettering the 
legitimate spirit of initiative of combina- 
tion and the habits of co-operation which 
have been, and which will always be, the 
great impulse to industrial progress. 

It has been remarked that trusts find 
special facilities in the partial favors 
granted by certain railway companies, as 
well as in the legal régime of communi- 
ties which in certain countries do not al- 
low any formal publicity, and which leave 
society completely at the mercy of the 
strongest stockholders without any guar- 
antee of consideration for the minority. 
On both these points measures could evi- 
dently be passed which would be effective 
w:thout embarrassing industry. To 
oblige a railway company to exact the 
same freight tariffs from all who use its 
transportation is a measure which can 
rouse no objection. Railway companies 
have had need of a certain amount of 
public power which has been delegated 
to them by way of encouragement to 
their organization and extension. 11 is 
natural to demand that on their part they 
shall be fair in their dealings with the 
public—that is to say, that they shall not 
show favors. A system of strict public- 
ity as regards the dealings of such com- 
panies is equally desirable, for it facili- 
tates the accommodation of their control 
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to public interest, without putting any 
constraint upon their spirit of initiative 
and upon legitimate co-operation. At 
any rate such a system is in practice 
throughout the Continent of Europe. 
The requisite publicity applying to the 
constitution of the company, to its cap- 
ital, to the names and residences of its 
administrators, to its annual balances, 
falls within the category of guarantees to 
society which cannot arouse any reason- 
able objection. 

There remains a means, the most effi- 
cient for checking the multiplication and 
the abuses of trusts—that is, a system of 
moderate customs. If a country has low 
customs tariffs, say of ten or twelve per 
cent. of the value of commodities, it is 
difficult for trusts to become oppressive ; 
for it hardly seems possible for a trust to 
effect a practical monopoly of the pro- 
duction of the globe. In any case, a mo- 
nopoly of this kind would be very excep- 
tional and transient. A moderate cus- 
toms tariff is after all the most decisive 
method and the most effective check 
against trusts. We have seen above that 
the union between producers of sugar in 
Austria-Hungary was established under 
the shelter of a protective tariff of eighty 
to one hundred per cent. 

By adopting the measures enumerated 
we shall perhaps not suppress all the 
trusts, but we shall gradually reduce the 
greater number and eliminate in large 
measure the abuses of those which sur- 
vive. The great trusts, furthermore, are 
fragile things which under conditions of 
comparatively free customs and of pub- 
licity cannot assure themselves of indefi- 
nite life. When the economic conditions 
of society become less favorable, or when 
the direction of trusts,as always comes to 
be the case, becomes less easy, they are 
not slow to collapse or to fall asunder. 

Some people, in order to fight the 
trusts, advocate a State ownership of in- 
dustries, but the remedy would notalways 
be suitable, and would certainly be worse 
than the evil, by adding to the vices inci- 
dent to all monopoly those almost inevi- 
table to public administration. 

Paris, FRANCE, 
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The Code of Hammurabi 


KING OF BABYLON (ABOUT 2250 B.C.) 
Part II 


[The discovery of this earliest known code of laws is the most important event for many years 
in the historical research of primitive institutions, and has its important bearing on biblical studies. 
We gave last week a translation of Hammurabi’s preface to his code, with its opening sections. Fol- 
lowing the installment this week there remain over a hundred sections with the epilog. Our transla- 
tion is after Dr. Hugo Winckler’s translation in “ Die Gesetze Hammurabis,” Band IV, Heft 4, of “ Der 
Alte Orient,” published in Leipzig by Hinrichs for the Vorderasiatische Gesellechaft.—EpiTor. ] 


38. A chieftain, man or one subject to 
quit-rent cannot assign his tenureof field, 
house and garden to his wife or daughter, 
nor can he assign it for a debt. 

39. He may, however, assign a field, 
garden or house which he has bought, and 
holds as property, to his wife or daughter 
or give it for debt. 

40. He may sell field, garden and house 
to a merchant [royal agents] or to any 
other public official, the buyer holding 
field, house and garden for its usufruct. 

41. If any one fence in the field, gar- 
den and house of a chieftain, man or one 
subject to quit-rent, furnishing the pal- 
ings therefor ; if the chieftain, man or one 
subject to quit-rent return to field, gar- 
den and house, the palings which were 
given to him become his property. 

42. If any one take over a field to till 
it, and obtain no harvest therefrom, it 
must be proved that he did no work on the 
field, and he must deliver grain, just as 
his neighbor raised, to the owner of the 
field. 

43. If he do not till the field, but let it 
lie fallow, he shall give grain like his 
neighbor’s to the owner of the field, and 
the field which he let lie fallow he must 
plow and sow and return to its owner. 

44. If any one take over a waste-lying 
field to make it arable, but is lazy, and 
does not make it arable, he shall plow the 
fallow field in the fourth year, harrow it 
and till it, and give it back to its owner, 
and for each 10 gan [a measure of area] 
10 gur [dry measure] of grain shall be 
paid. 

15. If a man rent his field for tillage 
for a fixed rental, and receive the rent of 
his field, but bad weather come and de- 
stroy the harvest, the injury falls upon 
the tiller of the soil. 

_ 40. If he do not receive a fixed rental 
tor his field, but lets it on half or third 


shares of the harvest, the grain on the 
field shall be divided proportionately be- 
tween the tiller and the owner. 

47. If the tiller, because he did not suc- 
ceed in the first year, has had the soil 
tilled by others, the owner may raise no 
objection; the field has been cultivated 
and he receives the harvest according to 
agreement. 

48. If any one owe a debt for a loan, 
and a storm prostrates the grain, or the 
harvest fail, or the grain does not grow 
for lack of water; in that year he need 
not give his creditor any grain, he washes 
his debt-tablet in water [a symbolic ac- 
tion es the inability to pay] and 
pays no rent for this year. 

49. If any one take money from a mer- 
chant, and give the merchant a field till- 
able for corn or sesame and order him to 
plant corn or sesame in the field, and to 
harvest the crop; if the cultivator plant 
corn or sesame in the field, at the harvest 
the corn or sesame that is in the field shall 
belong to the owner of the field and he 
shall pay corn as rent, for the money he 
received from the merchant, and the live- 
lihood of the cultivator shall he give to 
the merchant. 

50. If he give a cultivated corn-field 
or a cultivated sesame-field, the corn or 
sesame in the field shall belong to the 
owner of the field, and he shall return the 
money to the merchant as rent. 

51. If he have no money to repay, then 
he shall pay in corn or sesame in place of 
the money as rent for what he received 
from the merchant, according to the royal 
tariff. 

52. If the cultivator do not plant corn 
or sesame in the field, the debtor’s con- 
tract is not weakened. 

53. If any one be too lazy to keep his 
dam in proper condition, and does not so 
keep it; if then the dam break and all 
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the fields be flooded, then shall he in 
whose dam the break occurred replace the 
corn which he has caused to be ruined. 

54. lf he be not able to replace the 
corn, then he and his possessions shall be 
sold for money, and the money shall be 
divided among the farmers whose corn 
he has flooded. 

55. If any one open his ditches to wa- 
ter his crop, but is careless, and the wa- 
ter flood the field of his neighbor, then 
he shall pay his neighbor corn for his 
loss. 

56. If a man let in the water, and the 
water overflow the plantation of his 
neighbor, he shall pay 10 gur of corn for 
every 10 gan of land. 

57. If a shepherd, without the permis- 
sion of the owner of the field, and with- 
out the knowledge of the owner of the 
sheep, lets the sheep into a field to graze, 
then the owner of the field shali harvest 
his crop, and the shepherd, who had pas- 
tured his flock there without permission 
of the owner of the field, shall pay to the 
owner 20 gur of corn for every Io gan. 

58. If after the flocks have left the pas- 
ture and been shut up in the common 
fold at the city gate, any shepherd let 
them into a field and they graze there, 
this shepherd shall take possession of the 
field which he has allowed to be grazed 
on, and at the harvest he must pay 60 gur 
of corn for every Io gan. 

59. If any man, without the knowledge 
of the owner of a garden, fell a tree in a 
garden he shall pay % a mina in money. 

60. If any one give oyer a field to a 
gardener, for him to plant it as a garden, 
if he work at it, and care for it for four 
years, in the fifth year the owner and the 
gardener shall divide it, the owner taking 
his part in charge. 

61. If the gardener has not completed 
the planting of the field, leaving one part 
unused, this shall be assigned to him as 
his. 

62. If he do not plant the field that 
was given over to him as a garden, if it 
be arable land [for corn or sesame] the 
gardener shall pay to the owner the prod- 
uce of the field for the years that he let 
it lie fallow, according to the product of 
neighboring fields, put the field in arable 
condition and return it to its owner. 

63. If he transform waste land into 
arable fields and return it to its owner, the 
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latter shall pay him for one year 10 gur 
for 10 gan. 

64. lf any one hand over his garden to 
a gardener to work, the gardener shall 
pay to its owner two-thirds of the prod- 
uce of the garden, for so long as he has 
it in possession, and the other third shall 
he keep. 

65. If the gardener do not work in the 
garden and the product fall off, the gar- 
dener shall pay in proportion to other 
neighboring gardens. 

[Here five rows of the text are missing 
In copies found in the library of Assurbanipal 
the following paragraphs occur: 

“a. If a man take money from a merchant 
and give him a date-garden, saying to him: 
‘ Take the dates in my garden for your money,’ 
but the merchant do not agree thereto, the 
owner shall take the dates in the garden, pay 
back the money and interest according to the 
terms of his contract, and any dates left shall 
be the property of the owner of the garden. 

“b. If a lessee pay the rent for -property 
to the owner, and the owner try to oust the 
lessee before the expiration of the term of 
rental, he must repay to the lessee the pro- 
portionate part of the money paid to him. 

“c. If any one owe corn or money and 
have neither corn nor money with which to 
pay, but have other property, then shall he 
bring as much as is necessary before witnesses 
and give it to the merchant. And he shall 
accept it without objection.” 

It seems that some 35 paragraphs have 
been lost in this lacuna.] 

100. . interest for the money, as 
much as he has received, he shall give a 
note therefor, and on the day, where they 
settle, pay to the merchant. 

rol. If there are no mercantile ar- 
rangements in the place whither he went, 
he shall leave the entire amount of money 
which he received with the broker to give 
to the merchant. 

102. If a merchant intrust money to 
an agent [broker] for some investment, 
and the broker suffer a loss in the place 
to which he goes, he shall make good the 
capital to the merchant. 

103. If, while on the journey, an en- 
emy take away from him anything that 
he had, the broker shall swear by God 
[take an oath] and be free of obligation. 

104. If a merchant give an agent corn, 
wool, oil or any other goods to transport, 
the agent shall give a receipt for the 
amount, and compensate the merchant 
therefor. Then he shall obtain a receipt 
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from the merchant for the money that he 
gives the merchant. 

105. If the agent is careless, and does 
not take a receipt for the money which 
he gave the merchant, he cannot con- 
sider the unreceipted money as his own. 

106. If the agent accept money from 
the merchant, but have a quarrel with the 
merchant [denying the receipt], then 
shall the merchant swear before God and 
witnesses that he has given this money to 
the agent, and the agent shall pay him 
three times the sum. 

107. If the merchant cheat the agent, 
in that as the latter has returned to him 
all that had been given him, but the mer- 
chant denies the receipt of what had been 
returned to him, then shall this agent 
convict the merchant before God and the 
judges, and if he still deny receiving what 
the agent had given him shall pay six 
times the sum to the agent. 

108. If a tavern-keeper [feminine] 
does not accept corn according to gross 
weight in payment of drink, but takes 
money, and the price of the drink is less 
than that of the corn, she shall be con- 
victed and thrown into the water. 

109. If conspirators meet in the house 
of a tavern-keeper, and these conspirators 
are not captured and delivered to the 
court, the tavern-keeper shall be put to 
death. 

110. If a “sister of a god” [one de- 
voted to the temple] open a tavern, or 
enter a tavern to drink, then shall this 
woman be burned to death. 

111. If an inn-keeper furnish 60 ka of 
usakani-drink to ...., she shall receive 
50 ka of corn at the harvest. 

112. If any one be on a journey and 
intrust silver, gold, precious stones, or 
any movable property to another, and 
wish to recover it from him; if the lat- 
ter do not bring all of the property to 
the appointed place, but appropriate it to 
his own use, then shall this man, who did 
not bring the property to hand it over be 
convicted, and he shall pay five fold for 
all that had been intrusted to him. 

[Biblical parallel: “If a man shall deliver 
unto his neighbor money or stuff to keep, and 
It he stolen out of the man’s house; if the 
thief be found, let him pay double. 


“If the thief be not found, then the master. 


of the house shall be brought unto the judges, 
fo see whether he have put his hand unto 
his neighbor’s goods.” (Exodus 22: 7, 8.) 


“Tf a soul sin, and commit a trespass against 
the Lord, and lie unto his neighbor in that 
which was delivered him to keep, or in fellow- 
ship, or in a thing taken away by violence, or 
hath deceived his neighbor: 

“Or: have found that which was lost, and 
lieth concerning it, and sweareth falsely; in 
any of all these that a man doeth, sinning 
therein: 

“Then it shall be, because he hath sinned, 
and is guilty, that he shall restore that which 
he took violently away, or the thing which 
he hath deceitfully gotten, or that which was 
delivered him to keep, or the lost thing which 
he found, 

“Or all that about which he hath sworn 
falsely; he shall even restore it in the prin- 
cipal, and shall add the fifth part more there- 
to, and give it unto him to whom it apper- 
taineth, in the day of his trespass offering.” 
Lev. 6: 2-5.] 


113. If any one have a consignment of 
corn or money, and he take from the 
granary or box, without the knowledge 
of the owner, then shall he who took corn 
without the knowledge of the owner out 
of the granary or money out of the box be 
legally convicted, and repay the corn he 
has taken. And he shall lose whatever 
commission was paid to him, or due him. 

114. If a man have no claim on an- 
other for corn and money, and try to de- 
mand it by force, he shall pay 1-3 of a 
mina of silver in every case. 

115. If any one have a claim for corn 
or money upon another and imprison 
him ; if the prisoner die in prison a natu- 
ral death, the case shall go no further. 

116. If the prisoner die in prison from 
blows or maltreatment, the master of the 
prisoner shall convict the merchant before 
the judge. If he was a freeborn man, 
the son of the merchant shall be put to 
death ; if it was a slave, he shall pay 1-3 
of a mina of gold, and all that the master 
of the prisoner gave he shall forfeit. 

117. If any one fail to meet a claim for 
debt, and sell himself, his wife, his son 
and daughter for money or give them 
away to forced labor: they shall work for 
three years in the house of the man who 
bought them or the proprietor, and in the 
fourth year they shall be set free. 


[Biblical parallel: “If thy brother, a 
Hebrew man or a Hebrew woman, be sold 
unto thee and serve thee six years, then in 
the seventh year thou shalt let him go. free 
from thee. And when thou sendest him out 
free from thee, thou shalt not let him gq 
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away empty. Thou shalt furnish him liberal- 
ly,” etc. Deut. 15: 12-14.] 


118. If he give a male or female slave 
away for forced labor, and the merchant 
sublease them, or sell them for money, no 
objection can be raised. 

119. If any one fail to meet a claim for 
debt, and he sell the maid servant who has 
borne him children for money, the money 
which the merchant has paid shall be re- 
paid to him by the owner of the slave and 
she shall be freed. 

120. If any one store corn for safe 
keeping in another person’s house, and 
any harm happen to the corn in storage, 
or if the owner of the house open the 
granary and take some of the corn, or if 
especially he deny that the corn was 
stored in his house: then the owner of 
the corn shall claim his corn before God 
[on oath], and the owner of the house 
shall pay its owner for all of the corn that 
he took. 

121. If any one store corn in an- 
other man’s house he shall pay him stor- 
age at the rate of 1 gur for every 5 ka of 
corn per year. 

122. If any one give another silver, 
gold or anything else to keep, he shall 
show everything to some witness, draw 
up a contract, and then hand it over for 
safe keeping. 

123. If he turn it over for safe keeping 
without witness or contract, and if he to 
whom it was given deny it, then he has no 
legitimate claim. 

124. If any one deliver silver, gold or 
anything else to another for safe keep- 
ing, before a witness, but he deny- it, he 
shall be brought before a judge, and all 
that he has denied he shall pay in full. 

125. If any one place his property with 
another for safe keeping, and there, either 
through thieves or robbers, his property 
and the property of the other man be lost, 
the owner of the house, through whose 
neglect the loss took place, shall compen- 
sate the owner for all that was given to 
him in charge. But the owner of the 
house shall try to follow up and recover 
his property, and take it away from the 
thief. 

126. If any one who has not lost his 
goods, state that they have been lost, and 
make false claims: if he claim his goods 
and amount of injury before God, even 
tho he has not lost them, he shall be fully 
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compensated for all his loss claimed [i ¢., 
the oath is all that is needed]. 

127. If any one point the finger [slan- 
der] at a sister of a god or the wife of 
any one, and cannot prove it, this man 
shall be taken before the judges and his 
brow shall be marked [by cutting the 
skin, or perhaps hair]. 

128. If a man take a woman to wife, 
but have no intercourse with her, this 
woman is no wife to him. 

129. If a man’s wife be surprised with 
another man, both shall be tied and 
thrown into the water, but the husband 
may pardon his wife and the king his 
slaves. 


[Biblical parallel: “And the man_ that 
committeth adultery with another man’s wife, 
even he that committeth adultery with his 
neighbor’s wife, the adulterer and the adul- 
teress shall surely be put to death.” Lev. 
20: 10.] 


130. If a man violate the wife [be- 
trothed or child-wife] of another man, 
who has never known a man, and still 
lives in her father’s house, and sleep with 
her and be surprised, this man shall be 
put to death, but the wife is blameless. 

131. If a man bring a charge against 
one’s wife, but she is not surprised with 
another man [delit flagrant is necessary 
for divorce], she must take an oath and 
then may return to her house. 

132. If the “finger is pointed” at a 
man’s wife about another man, but she 
is not caught sleeping with the other 
man, she shall jump into the river for her 
husband [prove her innocence by this 
test]. 


[For biblical parallel see Num. 5: 12-28.] 


133. If a man is taken prisoner in war, 
and there is sustenance in his house, but 
his wife leave house and court, and go to 
another house: because this wife did not 
keep her court,. and went to another 
house, she shall be judicially condemned 
and thrown into the water. 

134. If any one be captured in war and 
there is no sustenance in his house, if then 
his wife go to another house, this woman 
shall be held blameless. 

135. If a man be taken prisoner in wat 
and there be no sustenance in his house 
and his wife go to another house and 
bear children; and if later her husband 
return and come to his home: then this 
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wife shall return to her husband, but the 
children follow their father. 

136. If any one leave his house, run 
away, and then his wife go to another 
house, if then he return, and wishes to 
take his wife back: because he fled from 
his home and ran away, the wife of this 
runaway shall not return to her husband. 

137. If a man wish to separate from a 
woman who has borne him children, or 
from his wife who has borne him chil- 
dren: then he shall give that wife her 
dowry, and a part of the usufruct of field, 
garden and property, so that she can rear 
her children. When she has brought up 
her children, a portion of all that is given 
to the children, equal as that.of one son, 
shall be given to her. She may then marry 
the man of her heart. 


[Biblical parallel: “‘ When a man hath taken 
a wife, and married her, and it come to pass 
that she find no favor in his eyes, because 
he hath found some uncleanness in her: then 
let him write her a bill of divorcement, and 
give it in her hand, and send her out of his 
house. 

“And when she is departed out of his 
house, she may go and be another man’s wife.” 
Deut. 24: 1, 2.] 


138. If a man wishes to separate from his 
wife who has borne him no children, he 
shall give her the amount of her purchase 
money [amount formerly paid to the 
bride’s father] and the dowry which he 
brought from her father’s house, and let 
her go. 

139. If there was no purchase price he 
shall give her one mina of gold as a gift 
of release. 

140. If he be a freed man he shall give 
her 1-3 of a mina of gold. 

141. If a man’s wife, who lives in his 
house, wishes to leave it, plunges into 
debt, tries to ruin her house, neglects her 
husband, and is judicially convicted: if 
her husband offer her release, she may go 
on her way, and he gives her nothing as a 
gift of release. If her husband does not 
wish to release her, and if he take an- 
other wife, she shall remain as servant in 
her husband’s house. 

142. If a woman quarrel with her hus- 
band, and say: “ You are not congenial 
to me,” the reasons for her prejudice 
must be presented. If she is guiltless, 
and there is no fault on her part, but he 
leaves and neglects her, then no guilt at- 
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taches to this woman, she shall take her 
dowry and go back to her father’s house. 

143. If she is not innocent, but leaves 
her husband, and ruins her house, neglect- 
ing her husband, this woman shall be cast 
into the water. 

144. If a man take a wife and this 
woman give her husband a maid servant, 
and she bear him children, but this man 
wishes to take another wife, this shall not 
be permitted to him; he shall not take a 
second wife. 

145. If a man take a wife, and she 
bear him no children, and he intend to 
take another wife: if he take this second 
wife, and bring her into the house, this 
second wife shall not be allowed equality 
with his wife. 

146. If a man take a wife and she give 
this man a maid servant as wife and she 
bear him children, and then this maid as- 
sume equality with the wife: because she 
has borne him children her master shall 
not sell her for money, but he may keep 
her as a slave, reckoning her among the 
maid servants. 

{The biblical parallel is found in the story 
of Sarah and Hagar, Gen. 16: 1-6.] 


147. If she have not borne him chil- 
dren, then her mistress may sell her for 
money. 

148. If a man take a wife, and she be 
seized by disease, if he then desire to take 
a second wife he shall not put away his 
wife, who has been attacked by disease, 
but he shali keep her in the house which 
he has built and support her so long as 
she lives. 

149. If this woman does not wish to 
remain in her husband’s house, then he 
shall compensate her for the dowry that 
she brought with her from her father’s 
house, and she may go. 

150. If a man give his wife a field, gar- 
den and house, and a deed therefor, if 
then after the death of her husband the 
sons raise no claim, then the mother may 
bequeath all to one of her sons whom she 
prefers, and need leave nothing to his 
brothers. 

151. If a woman who lived in a man’s 
house, made an agreement with her hus- 
band, that no creditor can arrest her, and 
has given a document therefor: if that 
man, before he married that woman, had 
a debt, the creditor cannot hold the wom- 
an for it. But if the woman, before she 
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entered the man’s house, had contracted a 
debt, her creditor cannot arrest her hus- 
band therefor. 

152. If after the woman had entered 
the man’s house, both contracted a debt, 
both must pay the merchant. 

153. If the wife of one man on account 
of another man has their mates [her hus- 
band and the other man’s wife] mur- 
dered, both of them shall be impaled. 

154. If a man be guilty of incest with 
his daughter, he shall be driven from the 
place [exiled]. 

155. If a man betroth a girl to his son, 
and his son have intercourse with her, but 
he [the father] afterwards defile her, and 
be surprised, then he shall be bound and 
cast into the water [drowned]. 

156. If a man betroth a girl to his son, 
but his son has not known her, and if then 
he defile her, he shall pay her % a gold 
mina, and compensate her for all that she 
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She 


brought out of her father’s house. 
may marry the man of her heart. 


157. If any one be guilty of incest with 
his mother after his father, both shall be 
burned. 

158. If any one be surprised after his 
father with his chief wife, who has borne 
children, he shall be driven out of his 
father’s house. 

[Biblical parallel: ‘And the man that 
lieth with his father’s wife hath uncovered his 
father’s nakedness: both of them shall surely 
be put to death; their blood shall be upon 
them.” Lev. 20: 11.] 


159. If any one, who has _ brought 
chattels into his father-in-law’s house, 
and has paid the purchase-money, looks 
for another wife, and says to his father- 
in-law: “I do not want your daughter,” 
the girl’s father may keep all that he had 
brought. 


President Castro At Bay 


By John Callan O’ Laughlin 


[In dealing with the relations between Venezuela and other governments Mr. O’Laughlin brings to 
bear information which not only is the result of repeated consultations with President Castro and the 
members of his Cabinet, but of a thorough knowledge also of the negotiations which have been carried 
on at Washington, where his intimate acquaintance with diplomatic affairs is generally known.— 


EDITOR. } 


NTERNECINE strife and reprisal are 
tearing at the throat of Cipriano 
Castro, President of Venezuela. On 

the eve of suppressing the most formid- 
able revolution of his administration 
Great Britain and Germany have 
swooped down upon him and demanded 
immediate settlement of claims held by 
their subjects against his Government. 
Taking advantage of the delicate situa- 
tion, the revolutionists have renewed their 
operations. Interested because of the dan- 
ger of the complications involving her, the 
United States is maintaining a _ close 
watch upon developments, and within 
striking distance of the Venezuelan 
coast has stationed a formidable fleet 
ready to carry out any orders Washing- 
ton may give. 

Germany has precipitated a situation 
containing such mischievous possibilities 
that intelligent statesmen in Caracas won- 
der that Great Britain consented to em- 


bark with her upon the collection of pri- 
vate claims. If Venezuela had had @ 
choice in the matter she would have pre- 
ferred isolated to joint action. In the 
case as it exists there is less chance of 
infringement of the Monroe Doctrine by 
either Great Britain or Germany, and it 
is therefore recognized that American in- 
tervention is extremely improbable and 
that Venezuela must comply with the 
demands made upon her, or suffer the 
humiliation of temporary invasion of her 
sovereignty. But while believing joint 
action precludes permanent occupation 
of her territory, Venezuela not only sus- 
pects the nations exercising pressure 0 
a desire to acquire it, but the United 
States of a like ambition, in spite of the 
latter’s unselfish attitude in the past and 
the iron-clad pledges which command 4 
continuance of the policy at present and 
in the future. 

To one who has studied the Venez 
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jelan situation at close range as I have 
been doing the important facts that first 
attract attention are the general distrust 
of foreign countries existing throughout 
the republic and the belief of the people 
in the formidable character of their state. 
To tell the ordinary man in the street that 
another people is superior to his own is 
to bring forth the reply: 

“No, no, sefior; Venezuela is not 


weak. We are a small people, perhaps ; 
but we are well able to take care of our 
own interests.” 

Of this view also is President Castro, 
“Venezuela’s man of destiny,” to quote 


his admiring friends. The President 
has the most sublime faith in himself 
and his country. With the requisite 
capital he believes there will be the most 
far-reaching development, and when I 
talked with him just before Great Brit- 
ain and Germany acted he announced his 
purpose to do everything in his power 
to attract foreign investors. Tho Castro 
is accused of requisitioning funds from 
foreigners, he declared that he could 
guarantee ample protection and good re- 
turns for any capital placed in and prop- 
erly used in developing the immense in- 
ternal resources of the republic. 





PRESIDENT CASTRO AND UNITED STATES MINISTER BOWEN 
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When I reached Caracas, about the 
middle of November, Castro by personal 
bravery and energy had achieved an 
overwhelming victory over the revolu- 
tionists at La Victoria. His success was 
absolutely astounding to the foreigners 
in the republic, especially the diplomats. 
Nearly all had with satisfaction watched 
the growth of the revolution and its ad- 
vance toward La Victoria. They be- 
lieved the President would be compelled 
to fly and that General Matos, the leader 
of the revolutionists—a fop, but a busi- 
ness man—would more satisfactorily ad- 
minister the affairs of the Government. 
At La Victoria Matos had about 10,000 
men and Castro not more than 7,000. 
The revolutionists were posted in an ir- 
regular semicircle around the railroad 
station, which was occupied by Castro. 
Urgent pleas were made to Matos by his 
subordinates and members of the revolu- 
tionary Junta in Caracas to. interrupt 
railroad communication with the capital. 
The Junta endeavored to bribe the rail- 
road company, a German organization, 
by the way, to derail a train or to take 
some other action to interrupt communi- 


cation. Agents were also sent to remove 


a rail. Castro’s star did not fail him. 
Apparently actuated by a chivalrous de- 
sire to leave a path of escape open for his 
antagonist, Matos did not attempt to oc- 
cupy the railroad. The railroad com- 
pany declined to damage its own prop- 
erty, and the agents failed to execute the 
mission entrusted to them. The blunder 
proved fatal. His troops having ex- 
hausted their ammunition, Castro tele- 
graphed to Caracas for a new supply. 
It came over the railroad and safely 
reached La Victoria. With his own 
hands Castro threw the boxes out of the 
cars and forwarded them to the front. 
Such energy inspired his men. At the 
head of 300 soldiers he repulsed a charge 
participated in by 3,000 revolutionists, 
who sought to capture the advantageous 
position he held. 

“Had I lost my ground I would have 
lost the battle,” he said to me. 

He fought resolutely and tenaciously, 
and the revolutionists were driven back. 
His bravery aroused the admiration of 
his troops. Matos; fled to Curacao after 
the battle, tho his adherents aver that he 
left Venezuela for the purpose of obtain- 
ing additional munitions of war. 
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As evidence of Matos’s intention they 
point to negotiations which he immedi- 
ately initiated with the Colombian Goy- 
ernment for the transfer of a gunboat 
to the revolutionists. The negotiations 
have not been productive of result, 
While Matos was negotiating, Castro 
was acting. Taking advantage of the 
demoralization existing in the revolution- 
ary ranks, he at once occupied Coro, 
which had been used by the revolution- 
ists as a base of supplies, recaptured Cu- 
mana and Carupano, and then sent Gen- 
eral Velatini with 3,000 men against 
Barcelona, which surrendered without 
fighting. General Velatini was prepar- 
ing to operate against Ciudad Bolivar, a 
town 500 miles up the Orinoco, the last 
important port in the possession of the 
revolutionists, when Germany and Great 
Britain acted. 

President Castro had had every reason 
to anticipate procedure by these Govern- 
ments that would be most unpleasant for 
Venezuela. A year ago Germany an- 
nounced that she proposed to compel 
payment of the interest on a railroad 
loan of $10,000,000 made by German 
capital. The amount of this interest, the 
accumulation of several years, was more 
than a million dollars. In the last two 
revolutions German subjects have suf- 
fered damages estimated by Germany to 
amount to $940,000. British subjects 
also presented claims aggregating sev- 
eral million dollars. Castro organized a 
commission of Venezuelan officials in 
January, 1901, to consider all foreign 
claims with a view to settlement. Be- 
cause of the absence of foreign repre- 
sentation, as well as the rules laid down 
for observance in connection with the 
claims, it failed to receive recognition 
from any Government. Thereupon Ger- 
many examined the claims and informed 
Venezuela that she would be held re- 
sponsible for those pronounced valid. 

In view of the formidable revolution 
inaugurated against Castro in December, 
1901, Germany and Great Britain deter- 
mined to postpone forcible collection of 
their claims until the fate of the revolt 
was known. At the same time Germany 
and Great Britain advised the United 
States of their purpose to administer the 
custom houses at La Guayra and Puerto 
Cabello, if necessary, and Germany de- 
clared she had no intention permanently 
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to occupy territory. To this declaration 
the United States responded in a friendly 
spirit, asserting that, provided there were 
no infringement of the Monroe Doctrine, 
objection would not be made to the pro- 
posed German procedure. Any other re- 
ply would have been impossible unless 
the President abandoned the precedent 
established in 1861, when Great Britain, 
France and Spain occupied Vera Cruz 
to force payment of claims held by them 
against Mexico, and again during the 
administration of President Cleveland, 
when British war ships seized Corinto to 
compel Nicaragua to pay an indemnity 
for an outrage perpetrated upon the 
British Consul-General in that republic. 

Great Britain has never forgiven 
Venezuela, nor, in spite of present recog- 
nition of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
United States, for the humiliation in- 
flicted upon her by President Cleveland 
in connection with the boundary dispute 
between Venezuela and British Guiana. 
The people of Venezuela have not for- 
gotten the bullying attitude of the Lon- 
don Government and its determined ef- 
fort to seize their territory. Their fears 
in this respect have received fresh food 
as the result of the seizure by Great 
Britain of a small island lying three 
miles from the Venezuelan shore and ten 
miles from Trinidad. Great Britain 
claims the island by virtue of capture 
from Spain in 1797, which she holds was 
confirmed by treaty; but an examination 
of the treaty shows that Trinidad only 
is mentioned and there is no reference 
to adjacent islands. Great Britain sup- 
ports her claim by a grant of certain con- 
cessions in Patos made by the Spanish 
Governor of Trinidad to the municipal- 
ity of the Port of Spain, contending that 
Patos was thus recognized as a part of 
Trinidad. Venezuela meets this conten- 
tion by the statement that whatever the 
act of the governor, it received no con- 
firmation from Madrid and was there- 
fore null and void. Moreover, the treaty 
signed in 1845 by Spain and Venezuela, 
under which the former formally recog- 
nized the independence of the republic, 
cedes to the latter the islands along the 
coast to which the Madrid Government 
had title. 

Patos has an area of only a few square 
miles and has slight strategical advan- 
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tage. Since President Castro imposed a 
surtax of 30 per cent. upon goods im- 
ported from Trinidad it has been used 
by smugglers as a base for the trans- 
shipment of supplies to Venezuela. Act- 
ing under instructions from Castro, the 
Venezuelan gunboat “Auguste” ar- 
rested last January several British sub- 
jects who were on the island. The con- 
troversy over the ownership of this ter- 
ritory, which had been in progress more 
than forty years, flamed as the result of 
the action, and Great Britain cut the Gor- 
dian knot last August when she landed 
a boat’s crew and hoisted her flag to de- 
note possession. 

The dispute may lead to intervention 
by the United States. Venezuela has 
sufficient evidence in support of her con- 
tention to warrant London in giving it 
respectful consideration, instead of push- 
ing it aside with the statement: “ The 
territory is ours and we propose to keep 
it. Arbitrate? A man doesn’t arbitrate 
about something that belongs to him.” 
Great Britain will refuse to relinquish 
the island or to permit disinterested con- 
sideration of her own claim and that of 
Venezuela unless the United States inti- 
mates that such action would be well re- 
ceived in Washington. 

Serious as is the Patos Island contro- 
versy, it is one of the least important dis- 
putes Venezuela has with Great Britain. 
President Castro’s chief grievance 
against the English arose out of the fact 
that Trinidad had been used as the head- 
quarters of the revolutionists, and the 
denial by them of the validity of the 
blockade of ports held by revolutionists, 
which he declared in force last July. 
President Castro emphatically stated to 
me that the blockade had been effective- 
ly maintained, and Sefior Lopez Baralt, 
the able Minister for Foreign Affairs, as- 
serted there could be ample proof 
brought to substantiate the President’s 
statement. 

On the other hand the British say that 
more than thirteen hundred vessels, 
mostly Venezuelan and none American, 
have proceeded up the Orinoco, the im- 
portant area of blockade, and have not 
been molested in any way. It is further- 
more alleged that the Venezuelan au- 
thorities have openly aided and abetted 
the violation of the blockade. As an- 
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other indication of the inefficiency of 
the blockade the British point to the fre- 
quency with which the ships under or- 
ders to enforce it came to Trinidad and 
lay in the harbor, sometimes for two 
weeks. Germany followed Great Brit- 
ain’s lead and declined to recognize the 
blockade as binding and effective; and, 
to show their contempt of it, both Gov- 
ernments sent gunboats to convoy mer- 
chant steamers up and to carry supplies 
and mail to ports on the Orinoco where 
subjects had gathered. 

Thus there has been continual friction 
between Venezuela and Great Britain 
and Germany. But the international 
troubles of Castro have not been con- 
fined to those two states. Italy also has 
claims which she is pressing. France 
has not resumed full diplomatic rela- 
tions, tho in the present instance her 
press has clearly indicated its sympathy 
is with Venezuela. Besides Great Brit- 
ain and Germany, President Castro must 
look out for Colombia, which charges 
that Castro aided materially the Colom- 
bian revolution. The Government in 
power at Bogota succeeded in crushing 
the revolution. It has not forgotten Cas- 
tro’s action and recently sent expedition- 
ary forces across the border. 

The United States had a serious dis- 
pute with Castro’s Government over the 
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question of the ownership of the asphalt 
concession now held by the New York 
and Bermudez Asphalt Company. This 
is still awaiting final disposition by the 
Supreme Court of the republic, and Gen- 
eral Castro asserts it will be decided in 
accordance with the law and the facts. 
Whatever the decision, Secretary Hay, to 
Venezuela’s indignation, has announced 
the purpose of the United States to re- 
view it. Americans in Venezuela ap- 
prove Mr. Hay’s intention. They say 
the result will be a fair hearing and de- 
cision and be advantageous generally to 
American interests throughout the coun- 
try. 

His navy gone, German and British 
ships patrolling his ports and reducing 
his revenues, attacked by Colombia and 
menaced by revolution, Castro is hard 
pressed. He has no intention of aban- 
doning Caracas and the troops from the 
Western Andes, his own home, who are 
his loyal and devoted followers. 

“When I go out,” he is credited with 
saying, “ it will be feet first.” 

Those who have seen the President 
and are aware of his fearlessness and his 
will power appreciate that this statement 
is the expression of a man who, however 
great his faults and blunders, is yet 
courageous enough to hold tenaciously 
to what he has obtained. 

Caracas, VENEZUELA, Dec. 2¢ 


Greater Dawn 


By Robert Haven Schauffler 


‘é 


RINKLES and gray,” you say, “ herald the end of day; 


- Herald the cold? 
Young courage done to death, phantoms with fatal breath 
Grin when you're old?” 


What! there beside the sea, lit by eternity, 
There grow forlorn, 

Blessed by a sunset far brighter than matin-star, 
Richer than morn? 


Nay! 


If the dipping sun look on a truly-run 


Course to thy goal, 
Back from the brine of night shall it in larger light 
Rise on thy soul! 


PRINCETON, N. J. 





Free Speech in the South 


[The author of the following article is denied the freedom of signing her name in order that she 


may have the freedom of writing freely. 


She is a Northern woman by birth, and has now for sev- 


eral years lived in the South, where she has had unusual opportunities for intelligently forming the 


opinions set forth below.—EDITOoOR.] 


T does not exist—except for those na- 

| tive to that latitude. And its very 

non-existence has made it impossible 

for residents of the country at large to 

realize in even a faint degree the abso- 
luteness of its denial. 

The prevailing ideas as to the South 
and the conditions at present existing 
there are, broadly speaking, the result of 
the published utterances of two classes 
of people, the Southerners themselves, 
and Northerners of social or literary 
prominence who. have been entertained 
during brief visits by charming hosts 
and hostesses. These naturally see only 
the rosy side of things and consequently 
form their judgments from what appears 
on the surface, and print as the outcome 


of their investigations what is in reality 
only a rehash of the opinions of the in- 
teresting men and women who have 


dined and lunched them. It is almost 
impossible that the distinguished visitor 
should be conscious that he is the victim 
of a deception—unintentional, I fully be- 
lieve, but yet a deception—for the coun- 
try holds no more plausible talker than 
the Southerner, who is ready of speech 
and eloquent, full of the conviction of 
the inerrancy of his beliefs and who does 
not permit himself to be contradicted. 
The guest of a week hardly becomes con- 
scious of anything disagreeable even in 
this last quality, so easy is it to overlook 
such trifles when it is but a matter of a 
few days’ endurance of them. There- 
fore one may note throughout the North 
a growing disposition to accept the cor- 
rectness of the Southern attitude con- 
cerning the negro and other vexed ques- 
tions which have divided the two sec- 
tions. But it may also be noted that this 
disposition exists mainly among those 
who have never lived south of the Ohio 
River. The Northern people who dwell 
and work in the South are not express- 
ing opinions—if they care to go on living 


there. It probably is not often, at least 
in the larger and more law-abiding com- 
munities, a question of one’s life to dare 
to speak one’s mind; it most assuredly 
is a question of social position and daily 
bread, as the recent case of Professor 
Sledd abundantly proves. 

Intimate acquaintance with Southern 
character impresses me with the extraor- 
dinary development of three qualities: 
excessive pride (to call it vanity would 
be hardly just), intense jealousy, and 
another which is perhaps best expressed 
in the words of a clever old lady, who 
recently said to me: “ What impresses 
me most in Southerners is their deter- 
mined resistance to the inroads of civil- 
ization.” 

These three Southern traits are, I 
think, chiefly responsible for their ab- 
normal sensitiveness to any sort of out- 
side criticism and for their enthusiastic 
promptness in dealing out correction to 
the critic. Whether the pride is an out- 
growth of the misfortunes of war I can- 
not say. It is at least possible that it 
may have been intensified by the years 
of struggle when little remained to keep 
courage alive save the constant reitera- 
tion to themselves that in spite of humili- 
ating externals they were better than 
other people. At any rate the habit is 
now so firmly fastened upon Southern 
thought and speech that there is scant 
pardon for the newcomer who omits to 
lift his voice in the chorus of praise for 
the superior quality of all things South- 
ern, be it hospitality or “drip coffee.” 
The jealousy is the natural accompani- 
ment of the pride. In every relation of 
life it is peculiarly Southern not only to 
wish to be the first, but to cherish an 
endless resentment toward any one who 
is even suspected of dividing the honors 
with one. The Northern resident is 
made to feel in a hundred indescribable 
ways how grudgingly Southerners have 
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called in Northern skill for the direction 
of so many enterprises which are helping 
to make the New South. When a South- 
ern college selects an instructor from 
outside the charmed circle of “ our beau- 
tiful Southland,” one is sure to hear: 
“They had no right to bring a teacher 
here from the North when there are hun- 
dreds in the South who could do the 
work better than he.” 

When not long since a Northern finan- 
cier declined the presidency of an im- 
portant business combination just 
formed in a Southern city, a lady said to 
me: 

“T think it was very dishonorable of 
him to refuse the place after having let 
them think that he would accept it; but, 
after all, it served them right. The 
honor ought to have been given to a 
Southern man in the first place.” 

With this disposition toward the in- 
coming resident of Northern birth, it is 
not hard to see how the Southerner may 
merit my elderly friend’s remark. He is 
by nature conservative, and unless the 
change for the better can originate in 
some such way that he may get the credit 
for it, whether it concern education, 
sugar refining, banking or screening his 
house against mosquitoes, he would 
rather undergo positive loss and discom- 
fort than admit that he had learned any- 
thing from a Northerner. 

From the foregoing it will be apparent 
upon what terms the stranger is wel- 
comed upon Southern soil. For his 
money and his “push”-he can easily 
find a place, since they contribute _to the 
development of his adopted home, but 
his opinions he will do best to leave be- 
hind him. For the price of peace is per- 
petual flattery—of Southern tamners, 
institutions and climate—and eternal 
self-effacement. This statement un- 
dcubtedly sounds extravagant, but it is 
the conviction resulting from some years 
of intimate acquaintance with the “ best 
people” of the South. They love to be 
written of and talked about, but unless 
you proclaim their charms, it were bet- 
ter to refrain from writing or talking, 
even tho you speak what they know to 
be the truth. 

What sentiments New Orleans enter- 
tains toward one of her most eminent 
writers of fiction is a matter of common 
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knowledge, altho it would puzzle a 
Northerner to see in what his offense has 
been so great. I recall an after-dinner 
conversation in a Creole household, 
where my hosts indignantly repeated the 
familiar charge that this author is re- 
sponsible for the mistaken Northern no- 
tion that all Creoles are of “ mixed 
blood.” The subject gradually led to a 
catalogue of the cases well known to 
them where families or individuals of 
that unfortunate class had attempted to 
masquerade as of pure French descent, 
until at last I had been treated to a series 
of romances which might well furnish 
plots for a new volume of “ Strange 
True Stories of Louisiana.” And yet 
they seemed unconscious of having made 
any admissions against their own side of 
the case. It is one thing to gossip over 
one’s coffee-cups about the questionable 
antecedents of pretentious neighbors, an- 
other, apparently, to use these admitted 
facts as material for literature which all 
the world may read. Just here is found 
one of the curious phases of Southern 
character. Evils which among them- 
selves they frankly deplore are forbidden 
matter to the writer for the general pub- 
lic. One of their own number is con- 
sidered guilty of the indiscretion of 
somehow revealing a family skeleton if 
he publishes them beyond the boundaries 
of his own section; an outsider has pre- 
sented a peculiarly offensive instance of 
stinging the hand that has fed him. 
While anti-lottery agitation in Louisi- 
ana was at its hight a New Orleans 
clergyman resigned his pastorate to ac- 
cept a call to a Northern church. He 
had been much interested in the anti- 
lottery movement and some months after 
his removal wrote for a Northern paper 
an article whose theme was the wide- 
spread and insidious influence for evil 
of the Louisiana Lottery. His aim was, 
beyond question, to assist his anti-lottery 
friends by calling the attention of North- 
ern people to the importance of the fight 
being made against a dangerous institu- 
tion; he said nothing that public speak- 
ers were not saying all over Louisiana, 
and yet the storm which that article 
raised among his former parishioners— 
almost without exception anti-lottery 
people—was something beyond belief. 
To have let the outside world into the 
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secret of their city’s disgrace was, as 
they looked at it, a gross outrage upon 
the hospitality which had been “ giv- 
ing (!) him his living.” When, some 
time later, he had occasion to visit the 
city, church officers who had accepted his 
resignation with tears in their eyes hard- 
ly greeted him with ordinary civility, and 
to this day there has never been an entire 
return of cordial relations. 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
the many instances where the North- 
erner skates upon thin ice (and generally 
breaks through it) in venturing to ex- 
press opinions which would scarcely be 
given a second thought at home. The 
moral of it all is that the Southerner is 
entirely convinced that in all things his 
way is best, and it is a part of his creed 
that a Northerner has only to see things 
as they are in the South at once to come 
over to his way of thinking. This is 
true above all in regard to that sorest of 
subjects, the negro; and it is like assault- 
ing his entire structure of belief when 
there arises one who, having come and 
seen, declares that so far from agreeing 
with the Southern position, he repudi- 
ates it as abhorrent to his every idea of 
justice or even common sense. Natural- 
ly those who make such a declaration 
openly are not numerous. Few people 
are in a position to court a martyrdom 
which must inevitably be shared by those 
dependent upon them, and the case of 
Professor Sledd would be paralleled in 
every college community in the South if 
other teachers ventured to emulate his 
freedom of speech. And the case of the 
negro is not isolated, but is simply, for 
obvious reasons, the most highly explos- 
ive of the many topics ready to “ go off ” 
when Northerner and Southerner come 
into contact in daily life in the South. 
For whatever the Southerner denies to 
others in the free expression of opinion 
he makes up for in the liberty which he 
allows himself. Every trivial difference 
between the two sections exercises an ir- 
resistible fascination upon him, and he 
goes out of his way to introduce into 
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conversation subjects which the North- 
erner, partly because he is not especially 
fond of a fight, but much more because 
he really does not greatly care about 
them, would avoid. 

At a reception in the North recently I 
met a Virginia bride on her way to her 
new home in a Western State. Within 
five minutes she had entered into a dis- 
cussion of the differences between South- 
ern and Western habits of living, with 
particular stress upon the point that “ my 
husband says that out there niggers 
actually go to the public schools and 
graduate in the same classes with white 
people,” with much more to the same 
effect. Her circle of listeners made no 
attempt at argument; I, because a con- 
siderable experience with her kind has 
taught me a degree of discretion con- 
cerning what is profanely described as 
“monkeying with the buzz-saw,” the 
rest because they felt no other emotion 
than a certain curiosity to hear the opin- 
ions of a person brought up in a world 
entirely different from their own. But it 
would have been interesting to see what 
would have happened to a Northern 
bride who, with so little provocation, had 
offered her opinions thus freely when be- 
ing entertained in a Southern house. 
The most difficult feature of the case is 
perhaps in that the Southcrn people are 
not concrete illustrations of total deprav- 
ity. With that type of humanity it is not 
hard to know how to deal, but what is to 
be done with a people whose very con- 
sciousness of being kind and courteous 
intrenches them the more firmly in their 
bitter and unreasoning prejudices? 

And so I dare not predict a day when 
our Southern countrymen will give over 
their present amiable practice of making 
converts to their theories by a (literal or 
figurative) shotgun policy, but it is my 
belief that until its arrival the views of 
the winter tourist (especially if he be a 
Congressman or a magazine writer 
worth conciliating) and of the perma- 
nent resident are not likely to continue 
radically different. 


LouIsIANA. 





Chinese Exclusion 


in the Philippines 


By James A. Le Roy 


{Mr. Le Roy, who was Commissioner Dean C. Worcester’s private secretary until he recently re- 


turned from the Philippines, has written before for THE INDEPENDENT, as our readers will remember. 


The 


following article takes exception to the one of Professor Jenks, which we printed November 6th, favor- 
ing the admission of Chinese labor to the Philippines.—HED1Tor.] 


ONGRESS may be asked at this 
short session to amend the Chinese 
exclusion act so as to permit the 
Philippine Commission to legislate for 
restricted admission of Chinese into the 
Philippines, while safeguarding their en- 
trance from that quarter into the United 
States. The so-called “ American Cham- 
ber of Commerce ” of Manila will have a 
representative in Washington to urge 
such action. Most of all, however, it has 
been stimulated by the report in its favor 
by Professor J. W. Jenks, Special Com- 
missioner of the War Department to 
study conditions in the Oriental colonies 
of Holland and England, who recently 
expanded his argument on this score in 
THE INDEPENDENT’S columns. 

One of the first things noted by Fili- 
pino critics of the Philippiae Government 
act of last July was that one-half of it 
was composed of sections carefully and 
minutely prescribing a “ mining law ” for 
islands nine thousand miles from the seat 
of legislation and unknown to nearly all 
the legislators. With Professor Jenks’s 
contention that the arguments for the ex- 
clusion of Chinese from these shores do 
not necessarily apply to the Philippines, 
and that the Government of those islands 
should be empowered to pass on the ques- 
tion of admitting them there, it is impos- 
sible to disagree. But there is another 
side to the case he makes out for such ad- 
mission itself. : 

He found that, in the main, good re- 
sults were obtained by the admission of 
Chinese coolies to Ceylon, Assam, Burma, 
East Sumatra, the Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States, where the 
natives (in the last three places Malays) 
do not take kindly to heavy work. With 
the resultant internal improvement, and 
increased population, the natives get bet- 
ter pay for their small crops, and prefer 
to take life easy or do the “ pleasing 
work ” that becomes available. The Fed- 
erated Malay States, Straits Settlements 
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and Eastern Sumatra are sparsely set- 
tled. Coolie immigration into densely 
populated Java and India is forbidden. 

By inference, Professor Jenks consid- 
ers the Philippines insufficiently popu- 
lated. Their 115,000 square miles and 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 people do not 
compare with India or with Java’s 50,554 
square miles and 28,745,698 people (in- 
cluding Madura); but they do show a 
very different condition from the 26,500 
square miles and 676,138 people of the 
Malay States. Moreover, the older, more 
settled provinces (those in which live the 
Christianized, lowlander Filipinos, the 
people who opposed American succession 
to Spain) show an approximation to Java 
in density of population—e. g., Cebit, 
with nearly 350; Pampanga, with over 
300, and Bulacan, with nearly 300 to the 
square mile, as compared with about 530 
for Java. Suppose now we confine our- 
selves, roughly, to the “ civilized Philip- 
pines,’ leaving out Mindanao (36,000 
square miles), unknown Mindoro, Pala- 
wan, the inconsequential small islands, 
and the uncivilized provinces of Northern 
Luzon (by no means all of Luzon’s 
mountainous and uncultivated territory). 
We thus reject about 52,000 square miles, 
with a population of about 1,000,000. 
The 7,000,000 or more people remaining 
are spread over an area of 63,000 square 
miles, 110 and upward to the square 
mile. (The figures available are usually 
estimates, but are roughly accurate. ) 

If Mindanao and Mindoro should 
eventually require “coolies” from out- 
side to develop them, that might become 
a separate issue. But 7,000,000 or more 
people in an area equal to the States of 
New York and Vermont are quite a good 
many to relegate mainly to the “ pleasing 
work,” as “coachmen, drivers, clerks, 
bookkeepers, etc.” 

At any rate, there are just now lawless 
bands roaming the out of the way places 
in most of these Christian provinces. 
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They find it easier to make a living thus 
than to till the soil under present condi- 
tions (lack of work-animals and a rank 
vegetation where warfare has prevented 
cultivation for a few years). Suppose it 
proves that, to reach full development of 
the island’s resources, outside labor must 
eventually be called in, yet have we any 
right to permit that until we have 
brought about conditions which furnish 
the people no excuse for idleness or for 
joining robber bands? 

In the other colonies mentioned, Pro- 
fessor Jenks thinks the Chinese have not 
lowered the standard of living or con- 
duct; in fact, often have raised it. It is 
to be noted, however, that, in the main, 
the natives of these colonies are Moham- 
medans; in no case is there another col- 
ony of Christianized Malays, as there is 
in the Philippines, whose social ideas and 
ways of living, even to a considerable ex- 
tent among the lower classes, are those 
derived from the Europe from which 
came their Spanish mentors. Doubtless 
the effect of introducing Chinese in the 
Moro country would be rather to raise 
than to lower the standard of morality, 
public and private; the Moros are per- 
fectly comparable to the Mohammedan 
Malays of the Federated Malay States. 
It is not fair to argue the same of the 
Christian provinces of the Philippines— 
and saying this, we pay the Spaniards in 
general and the friars in particular a 
compliment. 

The opium habit has been spreading 
of late among the Filipinos; it has its 
origin only where there are Chinese in 
numbers, as in Manila and Cebu. Pawn 
shops of the most usurious sort prey 
upon the unthrifty natives wherever there 
are knots of Chinese settlers. The gam- 
bling evil, quitebad enough among the na- 
tives by themselves, is seriously aug- 
mented where there are Chinese gaming- 
houses, with their loaded dice and other 
devices to cheat the unwary. The police 
records of Manila are eloquent as to the 
effect of having thousands of unmarried 
Chinese about; a shameless traffic in 
young girls is carried on in spite of all 
precautions, and in more than one Philip- 
pine town a small band of Chinese con- 
stitute a training-school in vice that is 
strange to the provincial native. In 
Manila the Chinese present the most se- 
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rious problem with which the sanitary 
authorities have to deal. Their quarters 
were foci of bubonic plague. 

They are adulterators par excellence of 
foods and drinks. Their deceptions of 
this sort killed the growing traffic in 
Philippine indigo. Their fire insurance 
frauds years back still influence rates in 
Manila. False measures and a dozen de- 
vices to cheat their native customers are 
constantly being detected among Chinese 
retailers. 

It is noticeable that, wherever they 
migrate the Chinese generally follow the 
bent of their countrymen who preceded. 
In Java and the Philippines they are 
mainly retail traders. This industrial 
leaning is strong: the newly arrived 
coolie scrapes and saves till he can get a 
peddier’s pack; the Chinese peddler 
schemes and saves till he can start a small 
store. Professor Jenks’s plan for re- 
stricted admission presupposes that the 
new Chinese laborers would carefully be 
kept in the place and at the work for 
which they were imported. The Spanish 
Governnient tried in the last century to 
stimulate agricultural progress by letting 
the friars and other large estate owners 
bring in Chinese in numbers, and failed, 
both in the attempt at fostering agricul- 
ture and in the attempt to keep the Chi- 
nese on the soil. They were soon in 
trade. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were marked by Chinese pirate 
raids, Chinese revolts in Manila, the mas- 
sacre of Chinese (30,000 in 1611-13) and 
repressive measures. They were expelled 
(nominally) for the last time in 1769, be- 
cause they joined Spain’s enemies in the 
English occupation of Manila. The nine- 
teenth century saw a series of regulative 
measures, designed, along the same lines 
as Professor Jenks proposes, to control 
their admission, registration, taxation, 
residence and occupation. These were 
practically all failures. 

It does not necessarily follow that we 
cannot now enforce such restrictive meas- 
ures, if Spain did not. Neither does it 
necessarily follow, because they are ef- 
fective in Java, Sumatra and the Malay 
States, that they are feasible in the Phil- 
ippines. We are proceeding on different 
lines from England and Holland, and, as 
Professor Jenks notes, have already con- 
ferred on the natives an unprecedented 
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degree of self-government. Philippine 
town officials and half their provincial 
officials are natives. There would cer- 
tainly be friction over the working of any 
law aimed at the introduction of large 
bodies of Chinese coolies among a popu- 
lation decidedly hostile to them. It could 
only partly be avoided by the creation of 
a large corps of officials especially to ad- 
minister the coolie labor law. 

Quite commonly, American and for- 
eign contractors and promoters have no 
patience with, or use for, the Filipino, 
and will not take the trouble to learn his 
tongue or his ways of thinking and do- 
ing. They look upon the islands only in 
the light of the money to be made out of 
them. Those who have patience and 
common sense are less ready to condemn 
Filipino labor without further trial; they 
realize that longseated customs and ways 
of doing things cannot be changed in a 
day, and they do not expect to get, in the 
tropics, an American day’s labor for one- 
third the price. Experience on the Gov- 
ernment road to Benguet shows that, 
when such a piece of work is to be done, 
remote from the laborers’ homes and in 


the mountains, a settlement of laborers 
should be built up, their families coming 
with them to set up the lares and penates 
and cook the meals to which they are 
used. Then, by hiring say 1,000, an effi- 
cient working force of 500 or 600 can be 
maintained all the time. 


Before opening industrial schools, 
Superintendent Fred W.. Atkinson’ had 
the teachers of those branches make a 
canvass of the industrial situation last 
year. In a recent report he summarizes 
their verdict thus: 


“Few natives now in control of leading in- 

dustries. With careful, patient instruc- 
tion, capable of much better things. 
Much latent mechanical ability. ~ . . In 
time will take their places as leaders, not im- 
mediately, not in one generation, but they have 
the qualities to do the work. They are slow, 
take life leisurely, potter over their work and 
lack responsibility. Not strange, considering 
the climate. They no doubt lack the energy 
to the work, but they also lack the knowledge. 
With knowledge to do, ambition may be 
aroused. With proper guidance and 
modern tools and methods, the Filipinos could 
develop into a race of artisans and agricultur- 
ists.” 


One reason Americans have trouble in 
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getting “ cocheros” of Manila to arive 
them about is that the latter were, early 
in our occupation, so abused and cheated 
by drunken soldiers that they prefer a 
native passenger at less fare to an Amer- 
ican. It is to be remembered that Manila 
is a city of 300,000 people and of long 
distances, without an adequate system of 
transportation and with too few rigs for 
hire. Each rig averages four dollars 
Mexican or more a day. Who shall 
blame the Malay “ cochero ” of the trop- 
ics, accustomed to much more sleep than 
we, if he does scorn the added fares and 
try to reach home and rest when he has 
done a day’s work? To be sure, an 
American cabman would keep after the 
fares, but is it necessarily virtuous to be 
“thrifty?” Perhaps there is something 
in the other fellow’s standpoint. 

Carriage building and repairing in 
Manila is mainly in Filipino hands, and 
the owners of the ’rickshaws mentioned 
by Professor Jenks could have found men 
able to set them up had they tried. There 
are some very fair native machinists. The 
largest saw mill in Manila employs Fili- 
pinos in preference to Chinese. There 
are 50,000 natives, men, women and chil- 
dren, working in and about Manila’s 
tobacco factories, and very few Chinese. 

That the mass of the Filipino people 
cherish a traditional prejudice (which is 
partly fear of their competition) against 
the Chinese, is unquestioned. I cannot 
acquiesce in Professor Jenks’s opinion that 
“ practically all the more thoughtful and 
patriotic Filipinos ” favor their restricted 
admission. The Filipino press of Manila, 
notably the organ of the Federal party, 
almost daily bears witness to the con- 
trary. 

And, after all, is not the main question 
one above the matter of expediency as to 
Philippine development? The objections 
herein urged fo admission of Chinese are 
not of sufficient weight, if our main ob- 
ject in the islands is to open them up to 
internal development and improvement as 
rapidly: as possible. (Legitimately, I 
mean, for Professor Jenks’s report shows 
that he holds no brief for the “ pro- 
moter” as such.) A very good case can 
be made out for the position that this will 
be, in the long run, the best way to bene- 
fit the Filipinos themselves. We have no 
quarrel with those who maintain that the 
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English are doing, in the Malay Penin- 
sula, for instance, the most practical work 
that can be done for Oriental countries. 
But we have started out on different lines 
in the Philippines, proposing from the 
outset a considerable share in the Gov- 
ernment for the Filipinos and a govern- 
ment which, quoting President McKin- 
ley’s instructions to the Civil Commis- 
sion, shall, so far as may be, “ conform 
to their customs, their habits and even 
their prejudices.”’” Even tho that internal 
improvement which is desired shall there- 
by be retarded, shall we not be going 
more surely if we make the people of the 
islands themselves share in every step of 
that development? Indeed, if we leave 
them on the outside, by yielding to the 
call of promoters more eager for quick 
returns than interested in the advance- 
ment of the people, shall we not thereby 
destroy all hope of success for the policy 
of co-operation which we have adopted? 

Ferdinand Jagor, a German scientist 
who traveled through the Philippines al- 
most a half century ago, wrote in his 
book this notable prediction : 


The influence of North America in the 
ultramarine provinces of Spain will make it- 
self felt, especially in the Philippines, as the 
commerce of America’s west coast develops. 
The Americans seem to have the mission of 
reviving the germ of the Spanish seed. As 
the conquerors of modern days, as representa- 
tives of positivism in opposition to the romanti- 
cism of cavalierly enterprises, they pursue their 
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course with the ax and the plow of the colo- 
nist, just as the Spaniards did it bearing the 
cross and flourishing the sword. 

“A great part of Spanish-America already 
belongs to the United States, and has attained 
since the transfer an importance it had not 
even dreamed of under Spanish rule, and still 
less in the anarchic period following its eman- 
cipation. 

“The Spanish system cannot, in the long 
run, prevail against the North American. 
While the former directly exploits the colonies 
for the benefit of privileged classes, the latter 
draws on its best forces to sustain them; in 
spite of its scanty population, America attracts 
the most advantageous elements of all coun- 
tries, which, there freed from embarrassing 
subjection and impositions, progress with tire- 
less activity. : 

“Tt is to be hoped, for the sake of the natives 
of the Philippines, that the foregoing con- 
jectures may not soon become facts; for their 
present education has not sufficiently prepared 
them to sustain the strife with those people, 
tireless creators, and little given to humanitar- 
ian considerations.” 


This German prophecy, made through 
a keen-eyed comprehension of economic 
and political forces then at work, has 
been wonderfully fulfilled. The last 
paragraph quoted sounds the same Eu- 
ropean cynicism as to our humanitarian- 
ism that is current to-day, that makes us 
out “pigs” to the Spaniards and men 
merely “ practical ” to the German. Shall 
our conduct in the Philippines justify this 
verdict on us? 

Watrovus, New Mexico, 


Quatrains 
By Frank H. Sweet 


RESPONSIBILITY 
UR lives are ours in sacred trust, 
QO To shape as best we can; 
For if we fail, our failure must 
Impair God’s perfect plan. 


STRENGTH 
We train ourselves to watch ourselves 
Until we find at length 
We’ve made our very weaknesses 
The pillars of our strength. 


INCENTIVE 
’Tis well that when the goal is gained 
Of one ambition strong, 
There is another, not attained, 
That urges us along. 


A NOBLE LIFE 
A noble life is not a blaze 
Of sudden glory won, 
But just an adding up of days 
In which good work is done. 
Pzace Datu, R. I. 





The Right to Labor 


By Annie C. Muirhead 


[Miss Muirhead is an Englishwoman who has now been in this country for five years. Her brother 
is the author of “ The Land of Contrasts ”’"—a book on America which has received a very great deal of 
attention. She herself has written a good deal for the magazines and has been extensively engaged in 


practicai reform work. 


T is somewhat surprising that no dis- 
cussion has been aroused by the re- 
cent emphatic enunciation of the 

thesis—by President Eliot, among others 
—that every man has a right to sell his 
labor for what remuneration he pleases. 

This strikes one as a very dangerous 
doctrine, even if true, and it was to be ex- 
pected that at least one voice would have 
been raised in protest against it—but no! 
Everywhere, judging by the silence of the 
press, it is accepted as a self-evident prop- 
osition. 

But is it so self-evident ? 

When a man becomes a member of a 
community it is no longer possible for 
him to be strictly individualistic in prac- 
tice. It is only a question of where he 
may draw the line in making the neces- 
sary compromises; and it is society that 
generally determines in the long run 
where the line shall be drawn. 

At the Civic Federation the other day, 
President Gompers made a distinction be- 
tween the legal right and the moral right 
of the labor unions to interfere with non- 
union workmen, and was rather laughed 
at for his pains. Was it not the business 
of the state, he was asked, rather than of 
any organization, to enforce moral 
rights? And it semed to be felt that the 
question ought to stop the mouth of Mr. 
Gompers. But, as a matter of fact, moral 
rights are most frequently enforced by 
public opinion alone, especially within the 
boundaries of a man’s own class or or- 
ganization. And public opinion is the 
most powerful lawgiver in the world. It 
is very probably not nearly so powerful 
in the United States as in certain Euro- 
pean countries. The disregard of “ what 
people think ” is one factor in the delight- 
ful independence of character of the in- 
dividual American. So far, so good. But 
there is a bad side to it. A sense of honor 
and an esprit de corps are no less desir- 
able qualities ; and it is to be feared that 
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these are weaker in America than else- 
where. To the Englishman, at any rate, 
if not to the American, moral right 
counts for a good deal; and it is to him 
by no means such a very self-evident 
proposition that a man has the right to 
sell his labor as cheaply as he pleases; in 
some English professions he has not even 
the legal right to do so, and a good thing, 
too! 

The College of Physicians, the Bar, 
Apothecaries’ Hall are not called trades 
unions, but are practically such—they are 
undoubtedly professional unions. 

For it is felt that it would never do to 
allow any man who chooses to hang out 
his shingle and announce himself as a 
doctor without any guaranty that he is 
properly qualified to act as such. That is 
giving the shingleite much too wide a 
scope of individual freedom, and inter- 
feres with the safety of his neighbors. 
Here the medical unions interpose, and in- 
sist that every practitioner shall join a 
union; and they take care to see that he 
is properly qualified, and has diplomas 
and certificates in evidence of the fact, be- 
fore he is permitted to practice. There are 
numerous smaller trades union restric- 
tions prescribing the conditions of his 
work, besides. The amount of the fees 
he may charge varies, of course, with 
the neighborhood where the medical man 
may chance to reside; and it is the public 
opinion either of his union or his neigh- 
borhood that ultimately fixes the amount. 
A consulting physician, for instance, 
would lose caste at once if he charged less 
than a guinea for a consultation, tho he 
may charge as much more as he likes. 
There are more refined and unpleasant 
ways of punishing a man than by knock- 
ing him on the head. Social ostracism is 
merely a form of boycott ; and is felt to be 
entirely fair among the professional 
unionists who practice it. The man to 
blame is the man who has infringed their 
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rules, written or unwritten. This may 
mean in many cases hardship, and in 
some few cases injustice; but one can 
hardly deny that the system is consonant 
with substantial justice on the whole. 

In the legal profession, even the fees 
are definitely fixed by law. If a solicitor, 
for instance, charged less than six-and- 
eight pence for certain services, he would 
not only be socially ostracized but would 
also be disbarred—i. e., deprived of the 
right to practice at all. 

The Bar protects itself also against too 
many apprentices. When at one time 
young men were crowding thickly into 
the profession it was considered neces- 
sary at once to raise the standard of the 
entrance examination ; frankly, not in or- 
der that the entering ability might be 
higher, but that fewer men might be able 
to pass and increase the competition with- 
in the sacred fold! 

The methods of labor unions are at any 
rate not new. The Englishman is, per- 
haps, prejudiced who thinks that such ar- 
rangements, tending to keep up the 
standard of skill and the standard of liv- 
ing, are much to be commended. But 
also perhaps he is not. 


To quote an illustration of “ moral 
right ” from this side of the water; it is 
matter for admiration that the standard 
rate in the typewriting industry in New 


York is universally adhered to. Five 
cents per folio of a hundred words for 
ordinary straightforward manuscript is 
the regulation rate charged by public 
typewriters. It is said that this rate-was 
originally fixed by Remington’s school, 
but of course they can bring no official 
pressure to bear to enforce the rate. 
There is no such thing as a typewriters’ 
union to fix this minimum fee ; it appears 
to be simply a matter of general under- 
standing among typewriters. In London, 
on the contrary, the rates are not uni- 
form, and are (consequently?) lower all 
round. 

There have been attempts made here 
from time to time, we are informed, by in- 
dividual typewriters to do the work for 
three cents per folio; but these attempts 
do not appear to succeed, and are con- 
sidered as disreputable by the majority— 
and rightly so. No matter what her ex- 
cuse might be, to support an invalid 
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mother, or anything of the sort—the girl 
would, indeed, be mean who charged less 
than the standard rate, and would de- 
servedly be dubbed a “ scab,” for her ac- 
tion threatens to bring down the stand- 
ard of living of the whole of her class, to 
make it only more difficult in the future 
for other girls to support themselves or 
their invalid mothers. 

But why it should be considered any 
less disreputable for a workingman to un- 
dersell his fellows it is difficult to see. 
Such action threatens to counteract the 
valuable work which the unions are try- 
ing to do—to raise the standard of living 
for the bulk of the nation. 

Now, it is coming to be a generally 
recognized axiom of political economy 
that the prosperity of a country depends 
far more upon its home consumption than 
upon its foreign market. The country, 
therefore, that pays the highest wages to 
its working classes, thus augmenting 
their purchasing power, is the most pros- 
perous country. America herself is proof 
of this fact. It is not the condensation 
of wealth in the hands of a few, but its 
distribution among the hands of the 
many, that makes for trade-steadiness 
and growth. 

It would seem, therefore, to be to the na- 
tion’s profit to make legal restrictions for- 
bidding a man to sell his labor too cheap- 
ly. It is conceivable that such laws may 
some day be enacted by bodies politic. 
Meanwhile, the labor unions are doing 
work for which the whole nation ought 
to arise and’ call them blessed. As far as 
one’s own comfortableness of mind is 
concerned, surely, when one reads of the 
sweating and oppression that prevail in 
the unorganized trades; when one reads 
an article such as that published in a re- 
cent number of the Outlook, entitled 
“One Woman’s Struggle,” surely all 
right-minded people must crave that 
every trade had its organized union, and 
that every member of the trade were com- 
pelled, for his own sake, to belong to it; 
and be protected, against his own great 
necessity, from selling his labor too 
cheaply. 

At least, it is a matter open to discus- 
sion whether a member of a civilized na- 
tion has the right to sell his labor as 
cheaply as he pleases. 

New York City 





From the 


Policeman’s Point of View 


By a New York Patrolman 


[The intelligent reader will discern excellent reasons why the man who speaks so frankly in this arti- 
ele should have stipulated in advance of the interview granted to Tue INDEPENDENT representative that 
his name should be carefully withheld from publication. His experiences, views and opinions are pre- 


sented in his own language in order to iJluminate the “ Police Problem.” 


As a fair representative of 


those who are charged with enforcement of law among us it is certainly instructive to hear him, no 
matter what one may think of his very peculiar ethics.— Ep1Tor.] 


HEN I was a youngster one of my 
favorite games was what we 
children called “Cops and 

Thieves,” we used to play it all over 
Cherry Hill where I was born, and many 
a time I stayed from school to enjoy the 
sport of chasing the other boys down the 
cellars and over the roofs and through 
the alleys and streets, for I was always a 
“cop,” and it was my business to catch 
the “ thieves.” 

We children who were always in the 
street knew the regular policemen, and 
had a great admiration for them, seeing 
that they could make the grocer take his 
wagon away, or could enter a house and 
arrest a man who was raising a disturb- 
ance, and were more than a match for 
even the greatest fighters that we had in 
the tenements. They seemed to us to be 
men of great power who could do as they 
pleased with other people, and, of course, 
we did not know that they had officers 
set over them whose orders they had to 
obey. So as I grew up I wanted to be a 
policeman, and I watched all the members 
of the force very closely in’ order to get 
their ways. 

Those were the days of Tom Gould, 
Billy McGlory and Harry Hill. The po- 
lice were pretty openly hand in glove 
with all the gamblers and divekeepers, 
and late at night one could find, them all 
over town sitting in the dives in uni- 
form, drinking and running things. 
There are no such times now, whatever 
may be said. 

When I got to be twenty-one years of 
age I tried to get on the police force, and 
a politician told me that he would put 
me on for $300. I had been working as 
a clerk for a junk man in Pearl Street 
and had saved a little money and I agreed 
to pay $300. I gave it to the politician in 
the back room of a saloon on William 
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Street, and he counted the money and said 
that he would see me through. He told 
the proprietor of the place to inclose the 
money in an envelope, and put it in his 
safe, which was done. 

“It’s all right,” said the politician to 
me. “ You'll be appointed.” 

I made my application and waited 
three months, but was turned down. So 
I went to the politician, and asked him 
what was the reason. He told me that 
the saloonkeeper had kept the money, de- 
claring that he never had seen it. And 
that was the fact; when I went to the 
saloonkeeper he said that he had never 
seen a cent of my money. We could not 
make an open complaint about it. So he 
won that time, but he had no luck after- 
ward, being often arrested for keeping 
opén after hours and on Sundays, and 
once being nearly clubbed to death by 
unknown parties. 

The politician told me that I would 
have to raise $300 more, and so I went 
back to clerking till the beginning of 
1898 when I was ready for another at- 
tempt to get on the force. I made appli- 
cation to the Civil Service Commission- 
ers, and received a copy of the require- 
ments which seemed to show that I was 
not eligible. 

In order to be a New York policeman 
a man must be at least 5 feet 7%4 inches 
high and weigh at least 138 pounds, and 
for every additional inch of height he 
must weigh 5 pounds more. He must 
have a chest measurement of at least 
33% inches under expansion with a mo- 
bility of at least 214 inches. He must be 
free from diseases, and varicose veins, 
and must have at least 20 natural teeth, 
including two molars on each side of 
each jaw. 

He must also be something of an ath- 
lete; able to chin the horizontal bar; 
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dip on the parallel bars; put up a 50- 
pound dumbbell with each hand; rise to 
a sitting posture from the floor with a 35- 
pound dumbbell clasped to the back of 
his neck; make a high jump of at least 
3 feet 6 inches, and make at least 65 
ints on strike tests—pushing, pulling 
and lifting at the measuring machines 
showing the strength of back and legs. 

I was not equal to all these physical re- 
quirements, for I had some varicose veins 
in the legs, and I was not enough of an 
athlete. When I told the politician about 
this he said that it could all be fixed by 
means of a substitute at the examina- 
tions—a man who would do everything 
in my name—but that would cost $1,000 
—$200 for himself, $200 for the substi- 
tute and $600 for the other parties who 
would see that I was retained on the 
force after I got there. 

I tried to persuade him to agree to take 
$500, but the best he would do was to 
come down to $750. I then told my boss 
about the scheme, and asked him to lend 
me $400 on a note. He said that I was a 
fool and the politician was playing me. 
He took me to a friend of his who kept a 
civil service school, and this man also 
told me that I would be a fool to give 
anything to the politician. 

“The civil service examinations are 
dead square,” said this man, “ the only 
way you can get through is to come up to 
the requirements. These politicians take 
your money but they can’t help you. Half 
the men who come to me have paid from 
$300 to $500 to their leaders, but it does 
them no good at all.” 

I did not say anything about the sub- 
stitute scheme, but the school teacher was 
so emphatic that he set me thinking, and 
[ mentioned my varicose veins. A sur- 
geon looked me over and announced that 
a little cutting would fit me for the force 
so far as the veins were concerned. The 
school man said that he could put me 
through for $75, and after I had in- 
quired of some other friends I made up 
my mind to tell the politician to work for 
his money. Two policemen told me that 
the civil service people were square, and 
that money had nothing to do with pass- 
ing examinations. I found that there was 
a fight on under the surface between the 
civil service schools and the politicians 
because the schools were putting. men 
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on the force who had paid nothing to 
their leaders. 

I told my district leader that I was go- 
ing to the school and he swore at me. 
Said he: 

“ The Civil Service Commisioners can 
put you on the eligible list, but they can’t 
appoint you.” 

I told the school teacher what the poli- 
tician had said, and he showed me an 
eligible list—of candidates for police— 
that was a year and a half old. There 
were 735 names on it. 

“Every man that was on that list has 
been appointed,” he said. 

I inquired of my friends, the police- 
men, about using a substitute. They said 
that it was done, but was very danger- 
ous, and the best way was for me to go to 
school. So I took this advice in spite of 
the politician’s threats. 

My varicose veins were fixed up, and 
two months’ work in the gymnasium at- 
tached to the school put me in good trim 
for the physical examination, and I found 
that a little study fitted me for the mental 
tests which demand: 

That the candidate for the New York 
police force must understand the four 
fundamental rules of arithmetic; he must 
be able to spell words in the Rule Book 
and in common usage ; he must be able to 
take down simple sentences from dicta- 
tion ; his memory must be good; he must 
know the city streets and prominent build- 
ings; have a good understanding of the 
Rules and Regulations of the Police De- 
partment and be able to define terms used 
in the Rule Book and in police work. 

Six months after I had entered the 
school I was examined by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioners and passed with 81 
per cent. physical and 83 per cent. men- 
tal, and a month later I was appointed by 
the police commisisoner. That was in 
November, 1808. 

I was assigned to duty in the precinct 
where I lived, and reported to the cap- 
tain, who put me on probation for 30 
days. Each week day I attended the po- 
lice school of instruction, where I kept 
up athletics and learned drill and rules, 
and each night I went out with a police- 
man, who “ broke me in” to the duties, 
and whom I assisted in making arrests. 

The politician met me on the street, 
shook his fist in my face, and swore that 
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he would have me dismissed from the 
force if I didn’t “put up.” I told him 
he was a “ has been,” and that no one had 
to “ put up” now. He made trouble for 
me two or three times after that by 
means of a sergeant who worked one 
night and day and a roundsman who was 
always reporting me. Finally I got my- 
self transferred out of his district, when I 
thought I was safe, but he kept after me 
by means of another leader, till at last I 
gave him $200 to “ call it square.” 

The influence of the politicians over the 
police force has been growing weaker all 
the time, and some of the sergeants and 
captains now refuse to take orders from 
the district leaders. 

The politicians’ “pull” is founded on 
the fact that they make the Mayor who 
makes the Police Commissioner. So when 
they elect a Mayor they ask for a com- 
missioner who will suit them, and when 
he is in office they can make it very hot 
for a captain who tries to enforce blue 
laws. They can move the captains 
around, putting one who does as he is 
told in a place where he can make $30,- 
000 a year in addition to salary, and an- 
other in a place where he cannot make a 
cent extra. 

So if a policeman disturbs “ good peo- 
ple who are paying tribute ” the district 
leader complains to the captain of the 
precinct, and if he does not mend mat- 
ters a complaint of the captain is made 
to the commissioner. But this seldom 
happens. The patrolman who insisted on 
enforcing all the laws would be an idiot. 
He would not last a month, and would be 
thrown out a broken and disgraced man. 
His officers and comrades would see to 
that. 

There isn’t any reason why a patrol- 
man should enforce the fool laws about 
gambling and excise. They’re against 
nature, and he knows it, and has no sym- 
pathy with them. How far this business 
of protecting people who violate law goes 
I don’t know. It used to include pick- 
pockets, tin horn gamblers with brace 
games, bunco men, green goods and 
knock-out-drops operators, and burglars 
—pretty nearly all sorts of regular op- 
erators. It isn’t anything like as com- 
plete now as it used to be. Still there are 
pickpockets now operating about the 
Bridge, and how could they do it unless 
the police were fixed ? 
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Some are let work and some are taken 
in, and there must be a reason for the 
difference of treatment. Pickpockets, 
like detectives, work in couples, and I’ve 
known one to come up to a pair of plain 
clothes men, and say: 

“ The other fellow has $150.” 

One of the detectives collars the other 
pickpocket, and says: “I guess I’ll have 
to take you up to the station house and 
‘mug’ you (take photograph for Rogue’s 
Gallery ).” 

“Can’t we fix it up,” says the pick- 
pocket. “I have $75.” 

“All right,” says the detective, and 
takes the $75 and the pickpocket trots on. 
Soon he hears footsteps behind him, and 
another detective catches him. “ Hey! 
What are you doing here? I'll have to 
take you in,” says the second detective, 
and the pickpocket is collared again, and 
has to give up the other $75 to get off. 
He goes away kicking himself. 

Now, what did the first pickpocket get 
for betraying his partner? He must get 
something, for thieves have to live, and 
it costs money to support their families. 
The city isn’t paying their salaries. It 
seems to stand to reason that the de- 
tectives must pay them by allowing them 
to work, and I suppose with the other 
criminals as with the pickpockets. But I 
don’t pretend to know, and I’m sure that 
no one man knows all ends of this busi- 
ness of “ protection,” there’s so much se- 
crecy even between those most deeply en- 
gaged in it. I hear that Byrnes did all 
his detective work through “ crooks,” 
giving each other away. He did not pay 
them in money, so he must have paid 
them by letting them work. 

Since the last election we have had in 
office commissioners who could not be 
used by politicians to punish a man for 
doing his duty, and that’s all right so far 
as it goes. But the men and their offi- 
cers know perfectly well that the politi- 
cians are only down for the moment, and 
that they are coming back to power, so 
why should policemen make trouble for 
themselves by opposition to the present 
system. 

Every man on the force knows that the 
people don’t want the laws enforced. The 
Mayor concedes that, and promised “a 
liberal enforcement,” which means no en- 
forcement. 

That’s the way that we patroimen look 
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at the matter, so we go with the tide, tak- 
ing what comes and not seeing any more 
than is good for us to see. 

As I went around with the experienced 
policeman during my probation he taught 
me all the ropes,” and explained that the 
greatest danger for a young man was 
from the temptation to arrest people who 
vere “ putting up.” 
ms If a nd that,” he said, “the ser- 
geant will work you forty-eight hours at 
a stretch, and finally break you.” 

It didn’t take me long to find out that 
the sergeant could keep me on the go till 
I dropped if it suited him. That was 
when I went on regular duty at the end 
of a month. I arrested a saloonkeeper 
who forgot me, but who had put up for 
the wardman and the inspector’s man. I 
got a hint to leave the man alone after 
that, but I wanted to make him under- 
stand that I had something to say as well 
as the big fellows. I took him in again 
for violating the Sunday law. He was 
discharged. Soon after that I came off 
duty and went on reserve. I went up- 
stairs to the dormitory to sleep, having 
been on patrol for sixteen hours. I had 
not been in bed ten minutes when the ser- 
geant called me down to the desk, and 
sent me out to see about some boys an- 
noying householders ten blocks away. It 
was a fake report. When I came back he 
sent me out to a fire, and after that he 
found another special call to keep me 
busy till I had to go on patrol again. 
There are plenty of these special calls at 
a busy station house, and the sergeant 
can always make some if he wants them. 
I squared matters by apologizing to the 
saloonkeeper. 

Before I got on the force I had heard 
that policemen made a deal of money in 
addition to their salaries, and after I got 
fairly to work I found that I was in it. 

Payments vary according to circum- 
stances—the borough, the precinct, the 
location, the character of the house. For 
instance, in Brooklyn all sorts of people 
tell me that saloons pay nothing, and nev- 
er had to pay anything to the police, and 
that there is practically “no graft.” Still 
pool rooms sometimes run openly there, 
and that can’t be without protection, 
which certainly must be paid for. Be- 
sides the men had to pay for promotion 
over there, $500 to become a roundsman, 
$1,000 to be made a sergeant and $2,500 
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to be made a captain. That was when 
Brooklyn was a city by itself. A lawyer 
friend told me this story, which I believe: 

“TI was sitting in my office one day 
when the door opened and in walked the 
stout, red-faced policeman whom I had 
often seen on duty nearby. He came over, 
and said, confidentially: ‘ I’ve known you 
a long time, Mr. E , and you’re an 
honest man. You’re not afraid of the 
devil himself and you’re fightin’ all thim 
theaves. You’re a reformer, so I know 
you’re the man to come to. I want to be 
made a sergeant, and I'll pay you the 
money and you can fix it for me.’ ” 

“T answered, ‘ You don’t know what 
you are proposing, not another word now 
O. B., get right out.’ 

“He went, but came back next pay 
day, and laid $500 on the corner of my 
desk, and said: ‘I know it ought to be 
$1,000, but that’s when you do business 
with the theaves. You’re a reformer, 
and you know where to put this.’ 

“T said, ‘pick your money up. I’m 
sorry for you, O. B . You don’t know 
what you’re doing. All the time I have 
been in politics I never took a cent in that 
way, and if there is bribery I don’t know 
anything about it.’ 

“* Thin,’ said he, ‘ you don’t know all 
there is going, Mr. E Every 
man that’s promoted has to pay for 
it. I know absolutely of my own 
knowledge that the commissioner got 
$1,000 for making a captain, and 
when the others in the department heard 
of it they said that the commissioner was 
a cheap one for cutting rates like that.” 

Of course, when promotions are paid 
for the money has to come from “ put 
ups.” In Manhattan as much as $10,- 
ooo has sometimes been paid for a cap- 
taincy, but that is nothing if a man gets 
the right kind of a precinct where he can 
make from $20,000 to $50,000 a year. As 
I get them the rates for protection in 
Manhattan have been as follows per 
month: : 

Pool rooms, from $300 to $500; sa- 
loons, from $10 to $40; gambling houses, 
from $100 to $2,000; disorderly houses, 
$20 to $100 ; push carts, $2 per week each. 

There’s plenty of other “ graft” that 
I don’t know about; for instance, the de- 
tectives down in Wall Street make a lot 
of money somehow. 

The push cart pedlers’ money is col- 
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lected by one of themselves. He goes 


among the carts and marks the stand of 
the man who has paid with white chalk, 
and the stand of the man who has not paid 
The ignorant pedler 


with blue chalk. 
does not notice. 

Along comes the policeman on post 
and looks at the carts. When he sees a 
blue mark on a cart he with his club 
pokes the back off the pedler that owns it, 
moving him on while he lets his com- 
rades stand. 

In some of the precincts where there is 
plenty of “ graft,” the man who is violat- 
ing the law pays the patrolman for clos- 
ing his eyes, the captain for not breaking 
the patrolman, and the inspector for not 
breaking the captain. These are separate 
amounts. Say the patrolman gets $5 a 
month, the captain and inspector would 
get $20 each. 

The most I ever made on any post 
was $156 a month. That was down- 
town in Manhattan on a beat that was 
about a mile and a half long. Every 
saloonkeeper on my post used to put 
up $5 a month for me and my part- 
ner in addition to the money given to the 
captain’s agent—the inspector had no 
one collecting. There were twenty-five 
of these saloons and five gambling places, 
three of which gave me $10 a month, 
while two paid $5. From the women I 
and my partner, who patrolled the beat 
when I was off, got a total of about $75 
a month. Of course, there were many 
who tried to do business without paying, 
but they soon found themselves in a hole 
because we enforced the law against 
them. Some patrolmen have made as 
high as $250 a month. 

Beside the presents of money which 
naturally make policemen feel kindly dis- 
posed toward the givers there is free 
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liquor. It is everywhere offered to the 
policemen, and it trips a good many of 
them up. The fool law is also responsi- 
ble for this, because if it wasn’t a fool 
law it would not have to be violated, and 
then the liquor dealers would not have to 
make themselves solid with us. 

After a man has been on the force a 
little while he knows all the people who 
are “putting up,’ and grows to be very 
friendly with them. There are twenty 
places on my beat where I can tap ata 
side door and get a drink, and there are 
nearly as many where I can go in a back 
room and sleep while some one watches 
to give me warning if the roundsman 
comes in sight. So the temptation to 
take it easy and have a good time is very 
great, and on bad nights the policeman 
need not patrol his post unless he wants 
to. 

If a policeman is anything of a good 
fellow he will prefer to favor his friends 
rather than strangers, so when there is 
any trouble between a liquor dealer or 
gambler and some ordinary citizen he in- 
clines to decide against the ordinary cit- 
izen. That’s the way that people some- 
times get the idea that policemen accept 
money for protecting robbers. 

New York policemen are just as hon- 
est as any other set of men, and this sys- 
tem of bribery is not their fault. It is the 
fault of the fool laws made for the ben- 
efit of old women who don’t understand 
human nature. The laws pretend to try 
to abolish gambling and _ disorderly 
houses and to close drinking places on the 
only weekly holiday. That is all hypoc- 
risy. Men always will gamble and drink. 
In the great cities of Europe there is a 
license system. If that were in force here 
it would put a stop to police bribery. 

New York, Jan. 8th, +993. 


As to Miracles 


By Borden P. Bowne, D.D., LL.D. 


ProrgssoR OF PuHiLosopHy IN Bos10n UNIVERSITY 


RECENT editorial in THe INpDE- 
PENDENT on “ The Recession of 
Miracle ” suggests the desirability 

of a fuller discussion of the topic, espe- 
cially in order that the logic of our Chris- 
tian faith in this matter may more clear- 
ly appear. 

This discussion has been carried on 


mainly on a deistic basis. On this view 
nature is at present a closed mechanical 
system, which runs itself, and which can 
be modified only by “ interference” or 
“irruption”’ from without. All that is 
produced within the system and accord- 
ing to law is natural. The supernatural 
lies beyond as meddling and anarchic. 





AS TO MIRACLES 


Thus the natural and supernatural are set 
in mutually exclusive antithesis. Out of 
such a view, of course, only hostility to 
the supernatural could come. 

But the progress of speculation is fast 
setting this conception aside. The self- 
running natural is seen to be a fiction of 
the sense dogmatist ; and nature is being 
viewed as only the continuous form and 
effect of a supreme causality beyond it, or 
immanent in it. Thus we are coming to 
the conception of a supernatural natural 
and a natural supernatural—that is, a nat- 
ural which roots in the supernatural, and 
a supernatural which manifests itself in 
the orderly forms and methods of experi- 
ence. This is that divine immanence which 
has become so marked a feature in the 
philosophy of to-day,and on which Chris- 
tianity has always insisted. 

From this point of view the question 
of miracle loses much of its importance. 
As just said, the insistence on miracle has 
been largely due to a desire to find some- 
thing beyond naturalistic mechanism ; and 
men knew no other way of reaching it 
than by maintaining a somewhat crude 
doctrine of the miraculous. In so far the 


need is met by the doctrine of the divine 


immanence. Miracles, on this view, are 
no more divinely wrought than any natu- 
ral event whatever. The only place or 
function we could find for them would be 
as signs of a divine power and purpose 
which men immersed in sense could not 
find in the familiar course of nature. 
They might be necessary condescensions 
to human weakness and dullness, but they 
would root no more intimately in the di- 
vine will and purpose than any familiar 
event. There can be no doubt, also, that 
this conception of the supernatural in- 
cludes a considerable part of the miracu- 
lous accounts of the Scriptures. The writ- 
ers were religious and fully persuaded 
that nature is in God’s hand; and they 
passed at once behind secondary causes 
and the appearance of events to their Di- 
vine Cause and their religious interpreta- 
tion. In this they may have been right; 
but if we had been there, in many cases 
certainly, things would not have looked 
so strange as the language used might 
lead us to exnect. It is not probable that 
the plague of locusts in Egypt looked very 
different from a plague of grasshoppers 
in Kansas. 

But what is a miracle? A formal def- 
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inition is notoriously difficult. Theolo- 
gians would generally regard it as a de- 
parture from the order of nature of a 
somewhat portentous size.. Thus the rais- 
ing of the dead would be a miracle, but 
an answer to prayer of moderate dimen- 
sions would not be a miracle. But the 
naturalist of rigor and vigor cannot tol- 
erate any such shuffling as that, and he 
hastens to announce that any departure 
from the order of nature, of whatever 
size, is a miracle and must be denied. 

And this also seems clear until we ex- 
amine it. Remembering that there are 
apparent departures from the order which 
are nevertheless harmonious with it, it is 
hard to reach an absolute conception of 
the natural order which will permit us to 
say what is and what is not a departure. 
If by a departure we mean the production 
of something which nature left to itself 
would not produce we must say that phys- 
ical nature, where the admission of mir- 
acle is pre-eminently perhorresced, is the 
scene of continuous miracles, for that 
nature is pernetually undergoing modifi- 
cation and taking on new forms because 
of human volitions which play into it and 
produce effects. These effects cannot be 
deduced from the antecedent state of the 
physical system, but are interferences, in- 
terpolations, interjections from without 
—the very things which scandalize the 
naturalist of rigor and vigor. On this ac- 
count Dr. Bushnell, in his “ Nature and 
the Supernatural,” reckoned man and all 
his works to the supernatural. Certain- 
ly a naturalistic bug, say a death watch, 
which should be well up in physical sci- 
ence but ignorant of human personality, 
might be just as rigorous and vigorous 
against the miracle of human interven- 
tion as the dogmatic naturalist is against 
the miracle of divine intervention. 

These considerations suggest that there 
is a deal of confusion and uncertainty in 
the popular discussion of this topic. 
Crude metaphysics of the natural and the 
supernatural and a set of plausible but 
baseless dogmatic assumptions respecting 
nature are its most marked features. It 
remains to indicate what we conceive to 
be the status of miracle in Christian 
thought from the standpoint of to-day. 

1. Miracle in the Christian sense pre- 
supposes theism. In an atheistic scheme 
there might be strange happenings, but 
they would point only to faults in the nat- 
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ural order. In such a scheme we might 
have psychological expectations, but we 
should have no logical warrant for either 
expectation or surprise. 

2. Miracle presupposes an order of na- 
ture. Where there is no order, there can 
be no departure from it. Hence, science, 
which aims to discover that order, can 
never demonstrate the impossibility of 
miracles, or that miracles have never oc- 
curred. Belief in science as such is not 
opposed to belief in miracle, but to belief 
in chaos and chance. 

3. That order of law is never to be 
erected into anything self-running and 
absolute. The ease with whia this is 
done shows how strong is the dogmatic 
tendency in the mind unchastened by crit- 
icism. In fact, the order is purely instru- 
mental. It is not there on its own ac- 
count, but for the sake of the purpose or 
plan to be realized through it. Instead of 
being something absolute and all-embrac- 
ing, it is, for critical thought, merely the 
fact that we find in experience an order 
on which we can practically depend, but 
which we may never extend beyond what 
Mill calls a “ reasonable degree of exten- 
sion to adjacent cases.” Anything be- 
yond this is baseless dogmatism. 

4. From the theistic standpoint there 
is a decided presumption against mir- 
acle, which can be overcome only by 
showing an adequate reason for its per- 
formance. This presumption is rooted 
not in any dogmatic metaphysics about 
nature, but in the nature of intelligence. 
And in deciding what an adequate rea- 
son may be, men will judge one way or 
the other in accordance with their ex- 
plicit or implicit assumption concerning 
the meaning of the world and life. For 
all who put the physical before the spirit- 
ual, there will be no faith in miracle; but 
all who hold that nature is meant to serve 
moral and religious ends will find no @ 


priori difficulty in miracle, if they find it- 


occurring in connection with spiritual 
exigencies which seem to demand it. No 
decisive theoretical solution is possible, 
and we must take sides. 

5. The Christian miracles must never 
be judged in isolation, but always in con- 
nection with the system of which they 
form a part. An abstract wonder con- 
nected with nothing and leading to noth- 
ing is always incredible and always 
worthless. This does not imply that we 


are to take all the miracles without dis- 
crimination, for biblical study makes this 
impossible; but the very idea of Chris- 
tianity is that God is revealing himself 
unto men, and we have to bear this fact 
in mind when dealing with its miraculous 
features. And if they fit into the general 
conception and are harmonious with it 
and are seen to further the aim of the sys- 
tem, then they have the support which 
comes from being parts of a worthy and 
magnificent whole. 

6. It is often asked whether the mir- 
acles support Christianity or Christianity 
supports the miracles. The truth is each 
supports the other. The miracles apart 
from the system with which they are con- 
nected would be empty and worthless, and 
the system finds its fitting complement 
and setting in the miracles. 

The last two points are very commonly 
overlooked by hostile critics. We are 
asked what we should think if we heard 
of such events as now occurring. The 
answer must be that this is to break them 
from the connection which gives them 
meaning, and thus to substitute a ficti- 
tious for a historical problem. 

No conclusion can be reached in this 
matter which can be forced on unwilling 
minds; yet the Christian need not be 
ashamed of his faith. He holds a per- 
sonal and moral interpretation of the 
world, and philosophy joins him therein. 
The recession of the mechanical interpre- 
tation is very marked in the speculative 
world. With this personal and spiritual 
view the Christian finds the world full of 
meanings and pervaded by a divine Pres- 
ence. Accordingly he seeks to enter into 
relations with God in prayer and medita- 
tion and holy living, and is all the time 
looking out for answering response from 
his Heavenly Father and Friend. With 
such a faith he finds it the most natural 
thing in the world that this Father should 
have revealed himself in a long historical 
movement culminating at last in an Ad- 
vent and a Resurrection. Whether this 
faith shall endure will depend not on sci- 
ence and not on historical investigation, 
but on the human heart and conscience, 
which find in it their chief support and in- 
spiration, and on the historical fact that 
it alone has power to lift man and civiliza- 
tion permanently Godward. Its divine 
contents and its divine life are credentials 
of ever-growing value. 
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LITERATURE 


A Russian Critic of Tolstoy 


THOSE who are acquainted with Merej- 
kowski’s works as a novelist will be 
ready to believe that his critical mono- 
graph on Tolstoy is both interesting and 
valuable.* As a man deeply imbued with 
the Russian spirit and as a writer trained 
in the art of fiction, he could not fail to 
present a picture of Tolstoy from the in- 
side, so to speak, and a study of his mes- 
sage such as, in English translation at 
least, no previous work has approached. 
In certain respects his attitude toward 


Tolstoy will awaken not only surprise’ 


but hostility among many readers who are 
accustomed to regard that master of vivid 
writing as a great spiritual force. To 
Merejkowski—and his arguments are 
convincing if considered in full—Tolstoy 
is, on the contrary, a creator of bodies 
rather than of souls, a supreme egotist, 
one to whom the meaning of love is un- 
known. 

The psychology of Tolstoy he explains 
by bringing into relief the irreconcilable 
dualism which pervades every aspect of 
Tolstoy’s art and religion. He points out 
this dualism in Tolstoy’s earliest work, 
“Childhood, Boyhood and Youth,” where- 
in the future novelist and reformer tells 
how at one time he was absorbed in 
Christian thoughts of death, and, to inure 
himself to suffering “in spite of terrible 
pain, held out for five minutes at arm’s 
length the massive lexicons of Tatish- 
chev; or went into the pantry and with a 
rope lashed his bare back;” and how at 
another time the same thoughts of death 
led him “ for three days [to] do nothing 
but lie abed and revel in reading nov- 
els and eating gingerbread and kronov 
honey.”. And this dualism is caused by 
the “pparently conflicting feelings of an 
“ego” either asserted to the utmost or 
denied to the utmost. 

Indeed, the critic’s characterization of 
Tolstoy is, on the whole, painful, almost 
repulsive. He is a victim of “ preter- 
naturally developed self-consciousness.” 
“He has infected the minds of a whole 


° ToLstoy AS MAN AND ARTIST. With an Essay 
on Dostoievrski. By Dmitri Merejkowski. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





generation with his own terror” of 
death. His wearing of peasant clothes is 
an epicurean luxury : “ Under the peasant 
Christian’s pelisse we get, not a hair-shirt, 
no; linen, lavendered and voluptuous 
with eau de Chypre and Parma violets.” 
His charity and his abnegation of riches 
are a farce; by putting his money into his 
wife’s hands he enjoys all the advantages 
of wealth without any of its inconven- 
iences. Jdis fault, as Turgeniev says, 
“ consists in the absence of spiritual free- 
dom.” “ This Titan, with all his vigor, 
is lying on his back and wailing in the 
high grass, as you and I and all the rest 
of us. No, he has found nothing, no 
faith, no God. And his whole justifica- 
tion is solely in this hopeless prayer, this 
piercing and plaintive cry of boundless 
solitude and dread.” 

So much for Tolstoy the preacher and 
reformer. As for the artist, he is rep- 
resented as having no knowledge of the 
soul but as being without a rival in all 
literature in depicting the human body. 
There is in his work “ the utter denuda- 
tion of man, the bringing of the likeness 
of God to the image of the beast.” He 
has no historical sense. He has “ no he- 
roes, no characters, no personalities, but 
merely contemplative victims, who do not 
struggle or resist. They are swallowed 
by the elements.” “ There is no redeem- 
ing horror, and there is no redeeming 
laughter. The air is stifling, low, heavy; 
there seems nothing to breathe.” The 
wild, brutal nature of the Tartar comes 
to the surface even in his picture of a 
girl who is intended to be the “ chastest 
model of the purest charm.” 

All this is striking even in such hur- 
ried quotations as we have here given; but 
to comprehend the full force of Merej- 
kowski’s analysis, one must turn to the 
book itself. Still more, one must bear in 
mind that he almost worships Tolstoy and 
Destoievski as the most exalted geniuses 
of modern literature, as the “ two great 
columns, standing apart in the propy- 
leum of the temple that tem- 
ple of Russian religion, which will be 
the future religion of the whole 
Indeed, the aim of the present 
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world.” 
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work is to contrast the characters and the 
work of Tolstoy and Dostoievski as the 
two extremes out of whose reconciliation 
is to arise a third, the coming prophet and 
regenerator of Russia—and as a conse- 
quence of the world, for the future of 
Russia is the world. To institute this 
contrast he presents Tolstoy everywhere 
as the prophet of the body and Dos- 
toievski as the prophet of the spirit, tho 
to us, we confess, the spirituality of Dos- 
toievski is still a cry of the tortured flesh. 
The final impression of the book is some- 
thing not remote from shuddering fear, 
so strong is the spirit of Tartar savagery 
which arises from it. Let us hope that 
the salvation of the world does not de- 
pend on any mixture made of these two 
crude elements. It does not seem to us 
that the desired golden mean is ever to 
spring from the mechanical mingling of 
hostile opposites, but from inner sound- 
ness and chastity, from that éreixea which 
Matthew Arnold so constantly invoked. 
Of éruixea, of sweetness, of true faith, 
Merejkowski offers no glimpse in his bril- 
liant analysis of Tolstoy and of the Rus- 
sian genius. 

In conclusion we would quote this com- 
mendation of Tolstoy’s family life with its 
attendant strictures on Russian life in 
general : 

“ Whatever we may think of Tolstoy’s do- 
mestic happiness, all must admit that there is 
in this connexion something solid, firm and 
well founded, if not complete. At any rate, it 
is a compensation,——it has balance, and is con- 
sequently beautiful, or, as the people would 
say, wholesome; in other words, exhibits what 
is rarest nowadays in Russian Society. Rus- 
sian life is neither vigorous and alive, nor 
quite dead. It is not wholly moribund, but 
only eaten into and maimed, as by some 
shameful disease, which lays waste the family 
by subtle poison.” 


We recommend the book heartily to 
all who seek enlightenment on Tolstoy or 


Russia. 
& 


The Risks and Diseases of Toil 


Dangerous Trades * is a book of ex- 
ceptional value, and it’ would be difficult 
to overpraise it. For the first time an 





*DanGcpROoUS TRADES. The Historical, Social 
and Legal Aspects of Industrial Occupations as 
Affecting Health. By @ number of experts. Edited 
by Thomas Oliver. [With illustrations.] New 


York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $8.00 net. 


adequate attempt has been made to pro- 
duce an authoritative and comprehensive 
treatment of the subject, and the attempt 
has been crowned with success. The 
work is, in a sense, a cyclopedia; it as- 
sembles and classifies all the available 
data regarding industrial disease and 
mortality, and the contributors to the re- 
sult are in most instances the persons best 
fitted for their tasks. 

The importance of the subject is rec- 
ognized by every student of social 
science and by every intelligent manual 
laborer. We have heard a good deal, 
from time to time, of the “ horrors of 
war.” Great as those horrors are, they 
have their counterparts, so far as disease, 
maiming and death are concerned, in the 
industries of every modern state. The 
railroads of the United States, with their 
40,000 casualties to workmen, furnish a 
yearly Gettysburg; the fever camps of 
Tampa and Santiago find a counterpart 
in several trades wherein large numbers 
of the operatives are gradually poisoned 
into invalidism or unto death. 

This volume has to do with British 
trades, and its data are almost exclusive- 
ly British. Yet both its information and 
its conclusions are applicable here as well 
as there. Many of our industries are, of 
course, identical with those of the older 
country, and tho improved methods of 
operation are more common on this side 
the Atlantic, the risks of disease, injury 
and death apply with probably an equal 
incidence to workers in like occupations 
in both countries. 

Risks of one sort or another seem to 
apply to all work. In general, outdoor 
workers have the advantage, gardeners, 
nurserymen and agriculturists giving a 
favorable account of themselves in the 
mortality tables. Indoor workers suffer 
from many causes, largely from the in- 
halation of irritant dust or fluff, or of 
poisonous fumes, and also from metallic 
poisoning. Lung diseases are common 
among the workmen in all trades where- 
in a gritty dust is produced. The deli- 
cate cellular structure of the organ is 
gradually transformed, and the lung 
“becomes converted into a hard and al- 
most solid organ, incapable of carrying 
on the work of respiration.” Potters are 
a proverbially unhealthy class, and so 
also are cutlers and file cutters. As com- 
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pared with the standard mortality of oc- 
cupied males, that of file cutters is in ex- 
cess by not less than go per cent., while 
above the age of 35 years it exceeds the 
average rate by from 93 to 110 per cent. 
Stone workers, despite their outdoor 
work, show high percentages in the mor- 
tality tables, the cause being largely the 
inhalation of gritty dust. Brass workers, 
according to Dr. R. Simon, rarely attain 
old age, the grinders being affected by 
the dust and the founders, mixers and 
casters by the fumes of oxide of zinc. 
Poisoning is common in many trades. 
Lead poisoning is found among lead 
workers, file makers, plumbers, painters 
and glaziers, potters, glass makers and 
polishers, copper workers, coach makers, 
gasfitters, printers, cutlers and wool 
workers. The making of white paint is 
one of the most deadly occupations 
known to man, and tho improved meth- 
ods have recently somewhat reduced the 
rate of disease and death attendant upon 
the process, it still exacts a heavy tribute 
of life. Phosphorus poisoning attends 
the making of safety matches. Its usual 


result is a necrosis of the jawbone—the 
so-called “ phossy jaw” of the English 


operatives, tho a French physician has 
also described a general disease of the 
system, due to phosphorus, which he has 
named phosphorisme. The manufacture 
of vulcanized rubber, including the mak- 
ing of waterproof garments, is another 
trade wherein the operatives are fre- 
quently poisoned. The workers, many of 
them young girls, are employed in 
steamy, unsanitary rooms, constantly ex- 
posed to the fumes of naphtha and bisul- 
phide of carbon. The latter in time 
causes not only paralysis of the limbs and 
a chronic hysteria, but also a temporary 
blindness. 

All the textile workers suffer from the 
inhalation of dust and fluff, the cotton 
operatives worst of all. The latter are 
also especially liable to rheumatism on 
account of the excessive humidity of the 
rooms in which they work. Flax spin- 
ners suffer not only from lung diseases, 
but from a peculiar skin disease, while 
wool workers, especially those who han- 
dle dirty wools, are frequently afflicted 
with anthrax. 

And so from trade to trade runs the 
expert testimony on the character of the 


diseases incident to it. Each of these in- 
dustries has either an ailment peculiar to 
itself or it furnishes a greater or less lia- 
bility to one or more of the common dis- 
eases. The writers of the book treat not 
only of the pathology of the trades, but 
of remedies, present or prospective, vol- 
untary or legislative, and the whole vast 
subject is considered from every stand- 
point. 

That the state must exercise a greater 
measure of control over the lives and 
welfare of the operatives is assumed as 
a commonplace. Surely, writes one, “ it 
was not meant that work should be other 
than invigorating to men,” and he there- 
upon implies the state’s obligation to see 
to it that the peaceful processes of indus- 
try shall bear fewer of their present 
frightful consequences. 


“No person,” writes the editor, “ considers 
it desirable for industrial liberty to be crippled 
by acts of Parliament or industrial progress 
checked by Home Office interference, and yet 
the dictates of humanity demand that no labor 
shall exceed the limits of endurance of the 
workers, and that all occupations shall be made 
as healthy as possible.” 


A Doffed Coronet 


THE biography of the average young 
woman may be made as brief as an obit- 
uary. She was born, she is married, her 
children are born, and she dies—a pure- 
ly functional existence. There are few 
dates to record, no adventures and no 
scandals. But if she has a noble Breton 
ancestry, marries a prince, wanders like 
a golden winged butterfly through half 
the courts of Europe, and, finally, within 
the mourning edge of her widowhood, 
doffs her coronet to marry an English 
gentleman, she may have, as in this in- 
stance, enough experience to write a 
three-volume autobiography before she is 
twenty-five years old. For The Doffed 
Coronet is really a sequel to “ The Mar- 
tyrdom of An Empress ” and “ The Trib- 
ulations « f a Princess.” * 

The scene opens in Egypt, whither the 
lady’s husband has been sent upon a se- 
cret mission by fhe English Government. 
And, strange to relate, she selects not 
only the same chaotic period of time but 


*A Dorrep CorRONET. By the author of “ The 
Martyrdom of an Empress.””’ New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.25 net. 
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the same villainous Khedive to figure in 
her tale as was selected by Sir Gilbert 
Parker so effectively for his “ Donovan 
Pasha.” The only difference is that her 
manner is more intimate, less dramatic. 
She sustains a woman’s social, gossiping 
relations to a great political situation 
without seeming to comprehend its sig- 
nificance. And where Parker saw only 
the diseased night rotting into horrible 
days along the cholera-infected banks of 
the Nile, she sees “ a nocturne in blue and 
silver of incomparable splendor,” hears 
the “ silken ruffle of birds’ wings,” and 
feels rather than understands the menace 
hid away in the tawny folds of the savage 
desert. She has that cloth-of-gold imag- 
ination which may belong naturally to her 
particular species, and hence all her rep- 
resentations of Egyptian life are descrip- 
tive rather than interpretative. But in 
these descriptions there are hints at an- 
cient forms of beauty, vistas of colors, old 
and rich, that reach back into the dust of 
centuries three thousand years. 

But as she proceeds with her narrative, 
the author instinctively widens the breach 
between monarchical and democratic 
characteristics by her own patrician out- 
look. This is neither narrow nor con- 
sciously affected, but it results from a sort 
of aristocratic astigmatism that glances 
from the broad prosperous back of a 
king and fastens with a patronizing 
smile upon his coachman, who mentally 
prostrates himself before her. The truth 
is, Dickens himself was never more se- 
vere in his caricature of, Americans than 
is this “ Princess,” who laid aside her 
coronet to marry an untitled Englishman, 
and who ends her career as a professional 
horse-woman in New York. The sincere 
vulgarity of a Chicago function sickens 
her, and the society life in Boston and 
New York she looks down upon with 
bland superiority. She belongs to that 
large class of people who cannot distin- 
guish between differences and degrees in 
a foreign civilization when compared with 
their own familiar standards of excellence 
and culture. Indeed, there is a funda- 
mental meanness of the patrician mind, 
quite as ignoble as the plebeian instincts 
of any democratic American, for at bot- 
tom it is the same human fallacy, refined 
and coroneted. Moreover, in this partic- 
ular case, it is without the justification of 
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a true experience ; if we mistake not, this 
author is a European lady who has often 
been entertained with absurd tales of 
globe-trotting Americans, which she now 
transcribes as belonging to her own an- 
nals in this country. The only merit at- 
taching to this part of her story is that the 
way is thus paved toward some astonish- 
ingly shrewd conclusions as to class dis- 
tinctions here, where, she affirms, they 
are more rigidly drawn and more keenly 
felt than in countries where aristocrats 
are born, not made. 

But, however interesting, the literary 
form of this autobiographical romance is 
not good. There is always a tedious ir- 
regularity, a weary multiplicity in the de- 
tails of life, that is more convincing 
than artistic. 

& 


Sufi Interpretations of the Quatrains of Omar 
Khayyam and FitzGerald. By C. H.A. 
Bjerregaard. New York: J. F. Taylor & 
Co., $5.00. 

The publishers have made a beautiful 
book of this, with FitzGerald’s stanzas 
on one page and Mr. Bjerregaard’s run- 
ning mystical commentary on the oppo- 
site page. The general nature of the com- 
mentary may be indicated by the follow- 
ing illustration of Stanza LIX: 


“In the second marriage je possesses the 
power of : 


‘The Grape that can with Logic absolute 
The Two-and-Seventy jarring Sects confute.’ 


That grape is a veritable alchemist, an ‘ Allah- 
breathing Lord.’ Who doubts it is a blessing? 
Who said it were a curse? And what wine 
is this? It is, declares the Gulshan I Raz, the 


‘Wine, tasteless and odorless, 

Which washes away the writing on the tablet 
of Being.’ 

It is a drink which kindles a fire that burns 

forever and ever, but does not consume the 

worshiper. It is the Sufi’s idol. It leads 

captive all hearts.” 


Now it is an obvious criticism that Fitz- 
Gerald at least, whatever was the pur- 
pose of Omar, would himself have utter- 
ly repudiated such an interpretation of 
his poem; indeed he does actually re- 
buke pretty roundly those who seek to 
fina any spiritual symbol in the wine that 
Omar so plentifully praised. Yet one 
cannot read much in FitzGerald’s letters 
and verse without feeling that he, too, 
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was at bottom a concealed mystic, a 
mystic doubled with a skeptic and a hu- 
morist, as his master Omar probably was 
before him; and it can hardly from this 
point of view be regarded as illegitimate 
to bring out in a commentary the under 
currents of meaning that certainly flow 
through the translator’s work, whether 
consciously or unconsciously to himself. 
It is our opinion that FitzGerald’s hostil- 
ity was directed not so much against this 
subtle mysticism in itself—he must have 
savoredthe aroma that arose from hisown 
garden—as against any attempt to drag 
the mystery out into the profane light 
of day. He felt no doubt that all its per- 
vasive sweetness depended on its sly con- 
cealment. So at least the Rubaiyat af- 
fects us, and for this reason we cannot 
regard with a great deal of complacence 
the task which Mr. Bjerregaard has set 
himself and has in many respects so suc- 
cessfully carried out. The numerous il- 
lustrations of the text from other poets 
and mystics are to be sure full of interest ; 
but the final effect of the commentary 
tends rather, we think, to detract from 
the peculiar mood which the stanzas are 
calculated to awaken. 


as 


Cecilia. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 


Genius is generally short lived. Most 
writers who even begin with it, become 
merely versatile in the end. Mr. Craw- 
ford has reached this stage in his literary 
development. Nowadays he manages the 
romantic details of his novels with a 
sort of mental dexterity that results 
from long practice rather than from the 
fecundity of a creative imagination. But 
when an author is distinguished for his 
taste and scholarship in portraying the 
poetic sentimentality of medieval life, 
and when his vocabulary has in it those 
rare tints like the clear cold colors seen 
in water or glass, so admirably adapted 
to descriptions of the phantom scenery 
in such places as Venice—it seems a per- 
version of power for him to undertake 
the interpretation of a paltry charlatan- 
ism in modern life. But that is what Mr. 
Crawford has done in this story of mod- 
ern Rome. The plot is based upon the 
transmigration theory of existence. 
“Cecilia” is an up-to-date young wom- 
an who has inherited the soul and recol- 
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lections of a Vestal virgin, who had a 
Roman lover some thousands of years 
ago, and was decoyed by him out of her 
holy office into his earthly paradise. And 
not only is the theme unnatural, but Mr. 
Crawford’s literary method is so changed 
as to resemble strongly that of Henry 
James. There is a realistic fidelity to de- 
tails which introduces a droll flat occa- 
sionally in the harmony of the tale—as 
when the hero starts out while his friend 
is in the midst of an excited account of a 
mysterious adventure, upon which really 
hangs the sequel of the whole story. 
“ Where are you going?” interrupts the 
narrator. “To wash my hands for din- 
ner,” replies the esthetic half brother of 
a King! Now this is a kind of literary 
insolence only indulged in by writers like 
James and Howells, and we are of the 
opinion that Cecilia is an experiment the 
author has made to determine whether 
such a method is individual, or easily 
possible to any writer with a puzzling 
command of words and moods. 
a 


Mariella; of Out West. By Ella Higginson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 


The story of a young girl’s life upon 
an isolated ranch on Puget Sound, writ- 
ten for the most part in a strange rough 
dialect. The same terrible veracity and 
overshadowing fatality peculiar to most 
novels of life “ out West” is noticeable 
in the development of each character. 
But the distinguishing feature of the 
book is a moral desperation, the unhal- 
lowed approach of a naturafly vicious 
woman toward virtue. Mariella miracu- 
lously escapes the bondage of the situa- 
tion, but, after all, she is only a pretty 
incident in the hard, nagging persistence 
of the older woman. The book suggests 
some. difficult problems in individual 
ethics to solve; and unquestionably the 
author has given a faithful interpretation 
of life in a little corner of the world 
rarely seen in fiction. 


& 


Jethro Bacon and the Weaker Sex. By F. 
J. Stimson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.00. 


This volume contains two short sto- 
ries. The first is a Cape Cod romance, in 
which the author has worked out an im- 
moral conception so powerfully and with 
so much virtuous phraseology that it ap- 
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peals to the noblest sentiments, and is in- 
tended to deceive the imagination with a 
sort of borrowed integrity. In the other 
he dramatizes more conventionally and 
feebly the sacrificial love of a woman for 
her husband. The idea is all right, but 
the actual fact of virtue fails to stimulate 
his artistic faculty to the same splendid 
activity as did the viler notion. As to 
style, he is an impressionist who focuses 
his literary light here and there upon the 
situation without much logical sequence. 


& 


The Romance of an Old Fool. By Roswell 
Field. Evanston: Wm. S. Lord, $1.25. 

Bunsey the novelist, Prudence the 
housekeeper and Malachy the gardener 
are the three companions and guardians 
of the middle-aged widower who tells of 
his adventures in this charming little 
story. They hedge him about with hints 
and advice, and perhaps he would never 
have got into trouble at all if he had not 
one day wandered off to his boyhood’s 
home and met with Phyllis, the daughter 
of his boyhood’s love. Then, however, 
it is too late, and to the horror of the trio 
he settles down to live the rest of his life 
as a happily accepted lover. There is not 
a page of this little book that is not alive 
with graceful humor. The movement is 
perfect—everything is just as it ought 
to be—tenderness and pathos, smiles and 
laughter. It is a delightful story per- 
fectly told, and we wish the best of suc- 
cess to its author. 


oe 


Literary Notes 


Mark TWAIN continues his prognostica- 
tions and attack on Christian Science in the 
current North American. 


....Mr. Leon H. Vincent has added Moliére 
to his series of little books on French society 
and letters. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 85 
cents net.) 


....A new section of Volume VI carries 
“The Oxford English Dictionary’ from Lief 
to Lock. As we have remarked a number of 
times, this is the only dictionary for those who 
seek the historical development of words. 


....The English “ Who’s Who”’ for 1903 is 
out, and keeps its place as one of the most 
valuable reference books published. The 
Biographies, running to 1532 pages, have 
swelled so as to exclude the useful tables that 
formerly preceded them. These tables are to 


be issued later in handy form, but we shall 
miss them in “ Who’s Who” itself. (The 
Macmillan Company.) 


...-For libraries and specialists in Egypt. 
ology the announcement will be of interes 
that the widow of Sir Peter Le Page Renou{ 
has undertaken to publish a collected edition 
of her husband’s numerous and valuable writ. 
ings, edited by M. Maspero and Mr. Rylands, 
They will make four large octavo volumes, js- 
sued at 25 shillings each, and will cover the 
language, mythology and literature of ancient 


Egypt. 
Js 


Pebbles 


CHARITY covers a multitude of skins— 
Schoolmaster. 


.... The Hague tribunal may as well prepare 
to be roasted by Kipling. —The Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

....He claims to have invented a camera 
that makes people prettier than they are. How 
is that? By simply making the lens flatter— 
College Mercury. 


....College Idiot, indefinitely: “ It certainly 
does bore one to death.” Kind Friend: “ What 
does?” College Idiot: “ Why, the garrote.”— 
Columbia University Jester. 


A fire occurred in the smithy shop, 
Where over the forge the bellows leans; 
And as the fire alarm rang out 
Upward ascended the smithereens. 
—Columbia University Jester. 


RECIPE FOR POPULAR SONGS, 


Take a “ fair-haired soldier boy,” 
Brave, though “ young in years.’ 

Let him be “his mother’s joy ” 
(Mother shedding tears). 

Place “a picture near his heart, 
Make him “ ever true.” 

Drop in “kisses,” “sad to part, 
“ Thinking, love, of you.” 
Also sprinkle “ fervent cheers’ 

“O’er him on his way.” 
Here you add a few more “ tears’ 
Shed by sweetheart “ gay.” 
While you’re mixing up his love 
Don’t forget to drag 
In a timely mention of 
“ His dear country’s flag.” 
“Now, then, let the bullets fly,” 
Add a “ piteous moan.” 
“Fly,” you see, must rime with “ die.” 
“Moan” with “ far from home.” 
Mix this all up, good and strong, 
Get a tune to fit; 
Leave it half-baked, there’s a song 
Sure to make a hit. 
—Catholic Standard and Times. 


” 


” 


’ 
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EDITORIALS 


Labor Unions and Professional 
Classes 


PropABLy nowhere is the “ scientific 
imagination” more necessary, yet more 
rare, than in the discussion of the labor 
question by the salaried and professional 
classes. The faculty of putting one’s 
self in anather’s place is really the mark 
of genius, and it can hardly be expected 
that the ordinary professional man who 
speaks and writes upon these questions— 
such as ministers, lawyers, professors and 
editors—can fully appreciate the condi- 
tions of the wage-earner unless he has 
actually gone through the rough experi- 
ence of being compelled for the sake of 
his family to hunt for a job and to work 
for a living alongside of ‘hundreds of 
similar workmen in a large modern 
establishment. Even then he is not 
wholly qualified, because the type of 
mind by which he escaped from the 
wage-earning class is quite different 
from the type that adheres to manual la- 
bor to the end of one’s working life. 

Consider the essential difference in 
condition between a man who receives a 
salary and a man who is paid by the day 
or week. The salaried man is employed 
for the sake of particular original quali- 
ties that inhere in him as an individual. 
The wage-earner is paid for doing dupli- 
cate and imitative work by hand, which 
thousands of competitors can do just as 
well as he. The salaried man cannot 
be readily displaced, is employed by the 
month or the year, has regular vacation 
on full pay, is not held strictly to hours 
of beginning and quitting work, does not 
lose his salary through the interruption 
of a brief sickness or temporary indis- 
position. The wage-earner, on the other 
hand, is hired at will, may be discharged 
on a minute’s notice, and his place may 
be promptly filled. Sickness deprives 
him of earnings, and his vacations come 
at unexpected intervals when he is out 
of a job or the factory is shut down. If 
he arrives after hours his wages are 
docked or he is laid off for a day or half- 
day. He is compelled to come and go 
with hundreds of others like himself, 


‘ 


and if he break away from the routine 
and discipline imposed by the uniformity 
of duplicate work he sees his employer 
without regret put another in his place. 

Consider, in the light of these differ- 
ences, some of the advice offered by pro- 
fessional men to wage-earners and some 
of the criticisms passed on labor unions. 
Says one critic: 

“Here is a large non-union establishment 
employing thousands of men, and all the heads 
of departments and many of the partners have 
been promoted from the ranks. Here ability 
is recognized and rewarded, and this is much 
better than uniformity imposed by unions.” 


Let the critic consider how small is the 
proportion of men for whom there is 
room for promotion above the ranks. An 
establishment of 10,000 people would sel- 
dom have more than 500 men, or one in 
20, employed as foremen, superintend- 
ents and managers, above the ranks of 
wage-earners. The mere necessities of 
production require fully 90 per cent. of 
the force to be continually engaged in 
mechanical work. And those who are 
promoted are selected, not for their 
qualities as artisans, but for their quali- 
ties as overseers, disciplinarians, invent- 
ors. Promotion takes them out of the 
class of wage-earners. It is for the sake 
of the go per cent. who remain in the 
ranks that the union is organized, and it 
must be with reference to the qualities, 
or lack of qualities, that keep them in the 
ranks that the methods of unions should 
be judged. It would no doubt be a beau- 
tiful sight if all wage-earners could be 
advanced to that brotherhood of freedom 
and individual reward enjoyed by the 
professors of a college faculty, which 
President Eliot has so nobly outlined as 
the proper goal to be set up for the hopes 
of the working classes. But not until in- 
ventive genius has supplanted manual la- 
bor by automatic machinery and not un- 
til the mental attributes of college pro- 
fessors are diffused among the 9o per 
cent. who are manual workers will it be 
possible to criticise the motives and 
methods of wage-earners from the lofty 
standpoint of professors. 

Take the attitude toward ‘non-union- 
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ists. The labor organization that at- 
tempts to raise wages or shorten hours 
in one establishment is met by the em- 
pioyer with the contention that he cannot 
continue in business if he pays more than 
his competitors. The union, then, is com- 
pelled to organize nearly all employees 
in a trade and to gain an advance along 
the entire line if it gains any advance at 
all. On this account the non-unionist is 
a constant menace to all men who do his 
kind of work. When the union, there- 
fore, refuses to work with a non-union- 
ist, is it a parallel case with a church 
which refuses to have dealings with a 
heretic,’ as intimated by a college pro- 
fessor in a recent article? If it were 
necessary that all citizens should belong 
to one church, as it perhaps was neces- 
sary when Protestant nations were at war 
with Papal nations on questions of po- 
litical and ecclesiastical supremacy, then 
the heretic would be a public menace. As 
long as the non-unionist can readily take 
the place of the unionist he, too, is a 
menace to the standard of living of all 
men employed in his trade, and it is not 
surprising that he should be the object 
of every discrimination that the union 
can lawfully bring to bear, and even of 
attacks which are unlawful. This, of 
course, does not justify violence, but it 
explains in part the intense feeling which 
unfortunately leads to violence. 

The Church has ceased to be a political 
factor essential to the integrity of a na- 
tion, and consequently the heretic has 
become a harmless outsider. Hundreds 
of heretical organizations spring up, each 
with its own church administration, and 
no one is injured. But with more than 
one union in the same craft, or with a 
serious number of non-unionists, the en- 
tire craft is lowered in the scale of wages 
and long hours. If the time should 
come, which the socialists predict, when 
the state regulates wages, then unions, as 
militant organizations, would disappear 
and the scab would become as harmless 
as the heretic. But with the competitive 
organization of society, and with the du- 
plicate character of the wage-earners’ 
work, it is only through a labor organi- 
zation covering the competitive field that 
advances can be made. Those who 
through individual abilities or fortunate 
position among the professional classes 
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have escaped this pressure of uniformity 
can scarcely hope to help labor unions 
out of their mistakes until they perceiye 
in its full meaning the entirely different 
world from theirs in which the wage. 
earner gets his living. 


as 


Legislation for Trust Evils 


THE Republican party is committed, by 
the public utterances of its leaders in the 
recent campaign, to the removal or pre- 
vention of Trust evils, so far‘as this can 
be done by national legislation. Its lead- 
ers have repeatedly enumerated and de- 
fined these evils. Attorney-General Knox 
said at Pittsburg that they were as fol- 
lows: 

“ Overcapitalization, lack of publicity, dis- 
crimination in prices to destroy competition, 
insufficient personal responsibility of officers 
and directors for corporate management, ten¢- 
ency to monopoly, and lack of appreciation of 
their relations to the people, for whose bene- 
fit they are permitted to exist. Overcapitali- 
zation is the chief of these and the source 
from which the minor ones flow.” 


In his speech last week, Senator Hoar 
made a list of the evils as he saw them, 
which we will add to Mr. Knox’s: 


“(1.) Destruction of competition; (2.) the 
management of local industries by absentees 
in the interest of absentee capital; (3.) de 
struction of local public spirit; (4.) fraudu- 
lent overcapitalization; (5.) secrecy; (6) 
management for the private benefit of the of- 
ficials; (7.) the power to corrupt elections, 
and in some cases to corrupt the courts; (8) 
the want of personal responsibility to public 
sentiment; (9.) the absence of personal lia- 
bility for contracts or wrongdoing; (10.) the 
holding of vast properties in mortmain—in 
the ‘dead hand,” if we may use the ancient 
phrase of the English law. But it has life 
enough for all purposes of power to serve the 
will that wields it. It is dead only to the in- 
fluence of any nerve which comes from the 
brain or heart of the people.” 


In none of the Republican lists is included 
an evil which many people see quite clear- 
ly—the exaction of high prices in this 
country by means of tariff duties, for 
goods sold by the same producers to for- 
eign buyers at prices much lower. But 
the other evils enumerated are of suff- 
cient importance to demand remedial 
laws. 
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EDITORIALS 


Having excluded reduction or removal 
of tariff duties affecting Trust products 
as a remedy for any of these abuses, and 
having asserted that remedies can be ap- 

lied in other ways, the Republican party, 
controlling the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government, is bound to 
point out these remedies and use them, if 
the Constitution will permit. At the re- 
quest of the Congressional committees 
Mr. Knox has given them his views (ap- 
proved by the President) as to the needed 
legislation, and also bills embodying these 
views. 

The gist of Mr. Knox’s statement is 
that the great combinations have been 
oppressing small producers and destroy- 
ing competition not by means of econom- 
ies which are said to be the fruit of com- 
bination, but by unlawful favoritism in 
freight charges and by “ piratical meth- 
ods of competition ;” and that the small 
producer will “live and thrive to an as- 
tonishing degree” if he can only have 
equal opportunities in railroad freight 
charges and be protected by law against 
“piratical ” attack. 

Therefore one of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s bills is aimed at these discrimina- 
tions in transportation charges and sell- 
ing prices, while another creates a Com- 
mission empowered to procure from cor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce 
all sorts of information as to the con- 
duct of their business, in order that those 
violating the law may be punished, and 
that facts may thus be obtained which 
will suggest additional legislaton. 

An interesting part of Mr. Knox’s state- 
ment is that which explains why it is prac- 
tically impossible under the present In- 
terstate Commerce law to punish cor- 
porations that are beneficiaries of unlaw- 
ful rebates or secret low rates on rail- 
roads. His first bill undertakes not only 
to remedy this defect, but also to punish 
such a corporation by prohibiting the 
transportation of its products from one 
State to another, saying that 
“—it shall be unlawful thereafter to transport 
any article owned or controlled by such cor- 
poration, or produced or manufactured by 
It, by whomsoever the same may be owned or 
controlled, from the State within which such 
article is produced or manufactured.” 

In the same words, including those itali- 
cized above, punishment is provided for 
any corporation that 
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“shall offer, grant, or give any special 
prices, inducements, or advantages for the sale 
of articles produced, manufactured, owned or 
controlled by it, to purchasers in any particu- 
lar locality in order to restrict or destroy com- 
petition in that locality in the sale of such 
articles.” 


Railroad companies are to be punished for 
carrying (across a State line) the prod- 
ucts of a corporation so offending. 

The evils and abuses which Mr. Knox 
seeks to prevent by this bill have in the 
past sorely oppressed much honest indus- 
try and served to build up great combina- 
tions aiming at monopoly. Some remedy 
for them ought to be found. The bill cre- 
ating an Investigating Commission re- 
lates only to manufacturing corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce. As we 
said some weeks ago, some of the com- 
binations are not engaged in such com- 
merce, and others could easily withdraw 
from it. The first bill, however, is not by 
its terms thus restricted in application. 
No one will deny that any corporation re- 
ceiving unlawful rebates for interstate 
transportation may be punished by law of 
Congress. But it is a question whether 
the railroads can lawfully be barred 
against a corporation producing articles 
in a certain State because it has offered 
them at some place in the same State at 
special prices to destroy competition 
there. 

We suspect that the Supreme Court 
would find no Constitutional warrant for 
such punishment, if the offense were com- 
mitted under those conditions, or even if 
a State boundary lay between the factory 
and the “particular locality.” More- 
over, it is quite possible that the Court 
would not approve the withholding of 
transportation privileges from some per- 
son who had bought goods at the factory 
of an offending corporation and had 
asked a railroad company to carry them 
to his home. These provisions of the bill 
are designed to reach corporations that 
are not engaged in interstate commerce. 
Mr. Knox believes, of course, that they 
are within the limits of the power granted 
to the national Government. The law, if 
enacted, should be put to the test without 
delay, in order that those limits may be 
defined. But it is well to bear in mind 
that combinations “ fatten” (to use the 
President’s expressive word) on tariff 
duties as well as “ on rebates.” 
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The Flag as a Fetish 


One of the customs which most aston- 
ish and amuse foreigners is our lavish use 
of the national flag. The American citi- 
zen turns to it instinctively whenever he 
wishes to express exuberant emotion of 
any kind. For the inauguration or the 
funeral of a public officer, for the 
Fourth of July or the circus, for the 
schoolhouse and the athletic field, the 
Stars and Stripes come into play. On the 
slightest provocation of patriotic enthu- 
siasm, tiny flags blossom out in his but- 
ton-hole and hat, even on his necktie and 
handkerchief. The flag is, as we have 
found, very good to use for decorative 
purposes in general, and handy also to 
cover a table or the rough pine boards of 
an extemporized speaker’s stand. In all 
this, as in every other manifestation of 
popular taste, there is much that is irrev- 
erent and even ridiculous; but matters of 
taste are not usually subjects for argu- 
ment, still less for legislation. On the 
whole, we prefer the flag to become com- 
monplace rather than to be regarded as in 
itself sacred, never to be torn down or 


burned up or handled with other than the 
purest of patriotic motives. 

There are men, in state as in church, 
who fail to distinguish clearly between a 
symbol and the idea symbolized, and who 


take and use metaphors literally. Such 
persons see no difference between an 
American citizen using a rug with the 
Star Spangled Banner worked in it, and 
a Spanish mob tramplirtg the American 
flag under foot. As an example of 
this kind of thought clothed in rhetoric 
equally interesting we quote the follow- 
ing: 

“ Disgraced America, her constitution fol- 
lows a violated flag and the most brilliant 
pages of her marvelous history are marred by 
a blot of shame—the indifference to the honor 
of the symbol of our sovereignty, unprotected 
by our national lawmakers from domestic 
abuses. The scarlet folds of her flag blush 
like the crimson blossoms of the coral tree, 
for the perfidy of our national Government in 
surrendering the emblem of our sacred rights 
to the vandals of our land to do with it as they 
will. Our flag has been torn down in the 
United States, used as a floormat, a foot- 
stool cover and carpet to walk upon. . . . 
Our brave soldiers and sailors have given their 
lives in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippine 
Islands, and en the soil of China to protect 


the dignity of the flag, but the flag itself js 
apparently neglected by our Government and 
held in the grasp of avaricious tradesmen and 
crafty politicians, who turn it into a campaign 
banner for rival political clubs, a mop for the 
floors of barrooms and other despicable mis- 
uses. These permitted acts of violability to 
the Stars and Stripes encourages and de- 
velops the low ideals of greedy Americans, 
who deem it their right to walk upon, spit 
upon, deface and mutilate the flag for per- 
sonal use in commerce and politics.” 


This is from “ Flag Pamphlet No. 38,” 
published by the “ Chairman of the Flag 
Committees, Sons of the American Rey- 
olution and Society of Colonial Wars in 
the State of Illinois,” etc. From the same 
source we learn of several shocking 
events which have occurred in the United 
States. For instance, a Massachusetts 
man was caught in the act of burning in 
his back yard an American flag used for 
decorative purposes, together with a pile 
of rubbish which had collected in his 
store. We hasten to relieve the minds of 
our readers by adding that the crime was 
not consummated, for the flag “ was res- 
cued tho in a scorched condition by Off- 
cer Curtine.” This is going nearly as far 
as the Mohammedans who gather up 
every scrap of paper lest it should contain 
the name of Allah and of the ancient 
Jews who prevented desecration by not 
writing the name of God at all. The only 
safe way of avoiding sacrilege is not to 
have a flag. What can we do now with 
the flag which we have inadvertently 
tacked upon our wall since we can neither 
tear it down nor burn it up? Will not 
some of the patriotic orders supply a de- 
corous ritual for the disposal of super- 
annuated flags? 

Awful as are the revelations of this 
pamphlet we know of worse things still. 
The American flag has actually been sold, 
openly, for money, on the streets of some 
of our cities! (In case this is doubted 
we will furnish names and dates.) Our 
coins, which bear the national arms, the 
American eagle and a religious motto, 
are often in the hands of irreverent and 
disreputable people, and are sometimes 
used for the basest purposes. Still more 
humiliating to a person of sensitive pa- 
triotic susceptibilities is the treatment of 
stamps, not only by individuals, but in 
post offices. Just as the Buddhists have 
praying machines, we have the opposite, 
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what might be called “ desecrating ma- 
chines,” which at the rate of a thousand a 
minute deface the portraits of George 
Washington and other great men, whom, 
on the contrary, we ought to honor and 
respect. Lately, perhaps through the ma- 
chinations of the Democratic party, the 
portrait of McKinley has been placed on 
the postal cards, and every postmaster, 
under penalty of losing his position, is 
required to punch the head of our mar- 
tyred President. How much more appro- 
priate it would be to put on our stamps 
and handkerchiefs only the faces of such 
men as we want to “ conspuer,” like Bene- 
dict Arnold and Aaron Burr. 

We have also heard that the “Star 
Spangled Banner ” has been sung in low 
theaters by actresses whose characters 
were not above reproach. Let us have 
legislation to stop this at once, and allow 
no one to sing our sacred national an- 
thems except those who are inspired with 
true patriotic motives and have a good 
moral characer. 

There is one form of desecration of our 
national emblems more serious than those 
mentioned. That is using them in any 
way as the distinguishing badge of those 
self-styled “ patriotic” societies which 
base their membership on their ancestry 
or which find their chief occupation in op- 
posing the influence of “ foreigners.” If 
our flag stands for anything, it stands for 
opposition :to hereditary privilege, the 
spirit of caste and exclusiveness, and all 
artificial distinctions and eminences; and 
we confess that of the two, it seems less 
incongruous and distasteful to see a na- 
tional emblem used to advertise a rail- 
toad, a patent medicine or a sugar-coated 
ham than to see it used to advertise the 
wearer as the thirty-second fraction of a 
Revolutionary hero. Franklin, in criti- 
cising the Order of the Cincinnati, the 
prototype of our. modern hereditary pa- 
triotic societies, says their badge might 
be taken for an American eagle or a tur- 
key. He hoped it was the latter for the 
eagle was a thief and a coward while the 
turkey was a useful bird, and always flew 
ata red-coat. It is fortunate for Frank- 
lin that he is not living now, for he would 
be accused of insulting our national bird. 
But he could not be expected to know bet- 
ter, not being a Son of the American Rev- 
olution. 

The Revolutionary patriots did not 
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fight for a “ flag.’ They fought for free- 
dom and good government, and they 
fought just as bravely under the sign of 
a tree or a rattlesnake or no flag at all as 
under “ Old Glory.” We hope, in spite 
of appearances, that their descendants 
will not neglect the reality in their zeal for 
the symbol. As for the trades unions, 
which, we are assured, are earnestly de- 
manding legislation from Congress 
against the desecration of the flag, we 
would suggest that it would not be so bad 
to carpet their rooms with the American 
flag as it is to expel members who wish 
to serve under it. Whatever legislation 
may be necessary to protect the flag 
against intentional insult should not be 
based on a superstitious reverence for it. 


& 


The Economic Philosophy of 
Marriage 


WE hear much nowadays about an 
economic interpretation of history. There 
is an influential group of writers, inspired 
largely by the stimulating and unques- 
tionably able work of Karl Marx, who 
are convinced that all scientific explana- 
tions of human progress resolve in the 
last analysis into economic facts. They 
tell us, for example, that not only polit- 
ical and legal institutions, but also the 
forms of culture, even religious beliefs 
themselves, are shaped by our material 
needs and employments, and by the dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

There is a sense in which it is true that 
everything which men achieve, including 
even their-aspirations and their idealistic 
thought, has its origin in that adaptation 
of organism to environment which is the 
fundamental phenomenon of biological 
evolution. If we can use the term eco- 
nomic of these fundamental relations, 
then it is further true that, to some extent 
at least, all interpretations of the higher 
human activities must resolve into eco- 
nomic principles. 

Nevertheless, in most of the attempted 
economic interpretations of history and of 
institutions there is a fallacy which is al- 
ready beginning to work mischief. It 
lies in a failure to apprehend the enor- 
mous distance that often lies between the 
remote and the proximate cause, and to 
realize the profound transformation that 
the remote cause may have undergone be- 
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fore it has become the immediate and ef-- 


ficient antecedent of some given event or 
relationship. The economic basis of in- 
stitutions like slavery and serfdom is ob- 
vious, yet that would be a strangely inade- 
quate interpretation of American history 
which recognized only the economic fac- 
tors in the anti-slavery struggle, and 
made no mention of the great ideals, 
which, however they came into existence, 
when once they had flashed across the 
human spirit could never cease to act 
upon the minds of men. 

Of all human institutions that have 
most strongly tempted the economic in- 
terpreters to indulge their desire for sci- 
entific simplification, and of all that have 
demonstrated the inadequacy of a pure- 
ly economic philosophy, the institution of 
human marriage is pre-eminent. It is 
true that economic facts have entered 
largely into all sexual relationships, and 
that they always must so enter. It is also 
true that in every part of the world, and 
in every age, there has been a tendency 
toward or away from that method of es- 
tablishing the domestic relation which is 
known among ethnologists as marriage 
by purchase, which, therefore, has always 
been in a sense a central point about 
which the history of the family has 
shaped itself. Nevertheless, we must 
deny that these truths are a sufficient 
basis for that conception of marriage 
which has too long dominated the think- 
ing of France, and which, we regret to 
see, is beginning to find Jarge numbers of 
adherents in England and in America. 

The conception to which we refer is set 
forth with much literary skill in an article 
on “ Marriage as an Economic Institu- 
tion,” by M. E. Robinson, which we find 
in the January number of The Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics. - This writer 
says: 

“Commercial views of marriage are justly 
deprecated nowadays in opinion, if not in 
practice, by the majority of thoughtful men. 
Yet there is a sense in which these views 
would give rise to greater mental refinement 
and higher moral standards than we derive 
from the idea that marriages are made in 
heaven.” 


The precise meaning of this proposition 
turns out to be, as the argument pro- 
ceeds, a denial that marriage, or any love 
between two persons of opposite sex, is 
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normally, or perhaps ever, the highest 
form of spiritual union. The union of 
the sexes is accepted as a necessary rela- 
tionship for the perpetuation of the race 
and of human society, and as such to be 
made the best of ; but far higher and more 
beautiful than any love of man and wife 
is that spiritual friendship which may ex. 
ist irrespective of marriage bonds and ir- 
respective of the distinction of sex, and 
which ultimately may include all of those 
exalted souls that are to make up the 
kingdom of heaven. 

So far does the writer carry this 
thought that the article ends with a plea 
for the recognition of a celibate life and 
monastic organizations as not less valua- 
able for our own age than they were for 
any ages of the past. Celibacy, however, 
it is admitted, cannot meet the require. 
ments of the many, to whom marriage 
will remain a matter of course. Far bet- 
ter, then, would it be to place marriage on 
an economic basis, recognizing it as a 
useful but not particularly exalted insti- 
tution, and letting it be understood not 
only that in money matters and personal 
services man and wife are entering into 
a fair bargain, but also that*in all which 
pertains to taste, comradeship and social 
life neither is to expect of the other 
more than is given in return. Without 
explicitly saying so in words, M. E. Rob- 
inson conveys the suggestion that each 
party to the marriage contract should re- 
main wholly free in the matter of the 
more lofty spiritual affections. 

All this will be accepted doubtless by 
many readers as “modern” and “ad- 
vanced.” In reality it is curiously medi- 
eval. The precise advance which true 
modern thought has made beyond medi- 
eval conceptions lies in its refusal long- 
er to regard the human personality as an 
ill-assorted union of body and _ soul. 
Whether our philosophy be materialistic 
or idealistic we have learned to appreciate 
the inseparable unity of mind and body in 
this present life, and to understand that 
all our ideals must take into account the 
organic completeness of our nature. If 
modern conceptions, opposed to medieval 
dualism, are true, it is impossible to re 
gard with much philosophic respect the 
proposition that the highest spiritual af 
fection can be divorced from those in- 
stincts which nature has inseparably 
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bound up with the very continuation of — 


physical and spiritual life upon the earth. 
In a word, if modern psychology is 
sound nothing but evil can come of the 
suggestion that marriage be regarded as 
a mere social necessity, a domestic con- 
venience, a personal indulgence, to be 
based, like any other utility, upon eco- 
nomic considerations. It may be that in 
the long history of man few human souls 
in this short and troubled life have found 
in marriage their true mates. It may be 
that few who ought to find one another 
ever will do so. But the belief that per- 
fect spiritual comradeship in the marriage 
relation is possible and should be sought 
must continue to shape our ideal of mar- 
riage as a spiritual reality and as a social 
institution, if it is to be a true means not 
merely to the perpetuation of the race, but 
also to the uplifting of the human soul. 


& 


Religious Statistics 


Dr. Henry K. Carrot publishes in 
The Christian Advocate, from the best 
available sources, the religious statistics 
of the United States for the beginning 
of 1903. He does not pretend that they 
are exact, but they are as carefully com- 
piled as is possible. 

The figures show an aggregate of 28,- 
689,028 communicants, a gain for the 
year of 405,743, and a total of 194,116 
churches, a gain of 1,261. This is not 
at all unsatisfactory. It shows a healthy 
progress. The gain would figure larger 
but for the unusual swelling of the 
Catholic figures last year, which repre- 
sented the estimated gain of several 
years. 

Catholic figures are the despair of the 
religious statistician. Folks talk about 
the beautiful organization of the Catholic 
Church, but on a number of sides—and 
statistics is one—they are as amorphous 
as the Colored Methodists and Baptists. 
The best statistics are those of the Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians. Never 
but once has there been a trustworthy 
enumeration of the Catholics of the coun- 
try, and that was in the Census of 1890. 
It is a great pity that the Census of 1900 
neglected this department. The Catholic 
Church has no system of collecting its 
statistics. Priests report funerals and 
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baptisms. From these figures the bish- 
ops guess at the population, and then 
they guess that 85 per cent. of the total 
population are old enough to be, and 
really are, communicants. On this basis 
the total communicants are put at 9,401,- 
798, some three millions more than were 
found by the Census of 1890. Of course 
such statistics are utterly valueless. 

Turning to the Protestant statistics we 
find that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with its 2,801,798 members, has 
gained 35,384, a moderate increase, 
while the Northern Presbyterians, with 
1,024,196, show a gain of 24,381. The 
Disciples have gained 27,850, and the 
Episcopalians 16,355. The order of the 
Churches, in the number of communi- 
cants, is (1) Catholics, 9,401,798; (2) 
Northern Methodists, 2,801,798; (3) 
Southern Baptists, 1,702,324; (4) Col- 
ored Baptists, 1,615,321; (5) Southern 
Methodists, 1,518,854; (6) Disciples, 1,- 
207,377; (7) Northern Presbyterians, 
1,024,196; (8) Northern Baptists, 1,- 
012,276; (9) Protestant Episcopal, 758,- 
052; (10) African Methodist, 728,354; 
(11) Congregational, 659,324; (12) 
Synodical Lutherans, 599,951; (13) 
African Zion, 542,422. No other de- 
nomination claims as many as 400,000 
members and scores of them have only 
a few thousand. 

Two conclusions come out of these an- 
nual statistics. One is that the Church 
is not losing its hold on the people, as is 
asserted abundantly by those who wish it 
so, but it is not true. The percentage of 
communicants is even gaining on the 
population. The influence of the Church 
grows stronger and stronger. We see it 
in all reforms; we see it in the constant 
organization of new churches and the 
building always of larger and finer 
houses of worship. The people put more 
and more money into religion and 
benevolence. The difference between the 
Church and the world is diminishing, not 
wholly because the Church is relaxing 
its demands, but in good part because the 
world is becoming more Christian. It is 
not as necessary to fight the ways of the 
world as it once was, for they are better. 
Science and history and criticism are not 
injuring the Church on the whole, altho 
they may in cases where the Church has 
put too heavy burdens on faith. 
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The other conclusion from these fig- 
ures is a lesson, and an old one. It is 
that there are too many denominations, 
and the smaller ones ought to gravitate 
to the larger ones, and the larger ones 
ought to gravitate together. This is the 
most important ecclesiastical work of the 
next decade or two. 


a 
Primitive Savagery 


THE persistence of the instincts of 
primitive savagery is the saddest of all the 
phenomena of civilization. Our Anglian 
ancestors are said to have made great 
wicker frames and to have crowded their 
victims in them and then roasted them 
in a fire; our American Indians did much 
the same by their prisoners, delighting in 
their agonies. But they were pagans; 
and yet hundreds of Christians and Jews 
were burnt at the stake, singly or in autos- 
da-fé, in Christian lands two or three 
centuries ago; and we do the same thing 
to-day, in this so-called civilized age and 
country. 

One of the main products and signs of 
civilization is facility of communication, 
and the flower of it is the post-office ; and 
yet, for mere lack of compatibility, be- 
cause they did not like his looks, a lot of 
ruffians in this land of enlightenment, a 
few years ago set fire to a post-office, 
killed a postmaster and shot his wife and 
children as they fled to the swamp, ‘and 
the community so approved it that nobody 
was ever punished; and,only the other 
day, with absolutely no sense of chivalry, 
a postmistress was by vote of a public 
meeting driven out and forced to resign. 

Thrift is supposed to be a main pro- 
ducer and characteristic of civilization, 
and yet a reign of terror exists to-day in 
a large district of one of our- States, and 
one section of the inhabitants are fleeing 
away, because the persistence of barbar- 
ism objects to their purchase and cultiva- 
tion of land of their own. 

Christianity and civilization are sup- 
posed to have taken children under their 
protection, and to have enacted that chil- 
dren shall be trained in their formative 
years and not stunted bytoil or abuse. But 
in a dozen of our States, North and 
South, in factories and coal mines, the 
greed of cruel parents and the stinginess 
of rich corporations holds a multitude of 


children not twelve years old to forced 
slavish labor, against their will, and to 
long hours of work by night and day. 

During the past week a great mass of 
testimony has been presented before the 
Anthracite Coal Commission as to out- 
rages of violence committed against 
peaceable workmen over an immense ter- 
ritory in Pennsylvania. Stories of beat- 
ings, murder, dynamite have been told; 
of houses burned, of food refused, where 
fifty thousand soldiers could not keep the 
peace; and the worst of it is that in the 
midst of this land of boasted civilization 
there was no public sentiment to condemn 
these outrages. The great multitude of 
the people either approved or tamely sub- 
mitted; and lawyers and representative 
men before the Commission either de- 
fended or gave only the mildest perfunc- 
tory disapproval. It will not do to say 
that the men who did or approved these 
things are ignorant foreigners; they in- 
clude men of old American names and 
training ; but the barbarism that clings to 
our natures persists through ages of in- 
creasing culture, and now and _ then 
breaks through the veneer of our civiliza- 
tion. Ina multitude of people civilization 
is not solid; it does not reach down to 
the roots of their nature; it is only skin 
deep. The essence of civilization is al- 
truism, as the essence of barbarism, or 
barbarity, is selfishness. Is there any civ- 
ilization in a lockout or a strike? Is there 
any civilization in war? 


J 


It should be noted from what 
source comes the world’s first, 
best and greatest example in 
the abolition of war. It is the agreement 
between Argentina and Chile that every 
dispute between them, of whatever sort, 
shall be referred to arbitration, and, fur- 
ther, that the ironclads now building for 
them shall be sold and that the smaller 
guns shall be removed from their re- 
spective cruisers. Such an agreement as 
this is unparalleled in history and is 
nothing less than noble. And note that 
these are two South American republics. 
They are Catholic, not Protestant states; 
Latin-Spanish, not Anglo-Saxon. We 
had the chance to set this example to the 
world, but we missed it. A treaty was 
negotiated between the United States 
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and Great Britain under which all dis- 
putes should be referred to arbitration. 
The President favored it and Great 
Britain approved, but the two-thirds rule 
defeated it in the Senate. More than 
one-third of our Senators were sus- 
picious or selfish or vicious enough to 
kill it. Chile and Argentina, just on the 
brink of a war of boundaries, had the 
superior sense to take the full Christian 
way. 
. Sd 

The storekeepers 
and petty trades- 
men form a large 
portion of the so-called “ middle class.” 
Hitherto they have considered them- 
selves as independent as the capitalistic 
and professional class with whom they 
have accordingly voted on all important 
political issues. With the pretentions 
of the working class and the labor move- 
ment, on the contrary, they have had 
scant sympathy. They see no reason 
why workingmen seek the luxury of 
a ten, nine or eight hour workday when 
they themselves and their clerks often 
work more than fourteen. Suddenly, 
however, a_ significant change has 
taken place. The Tobacco Trust has 
just opened its chain of retail stores 
throughout the country, and the inde- 
pendent retail dealer is finding himself run 
out of business. He is now genuinely 
alarmed. With an awakening shock he 
sees the ultimate futility of competing 
with the resources, the system and the 
crushing methods of the Trust. Eager 
in this crisis for militant support, he now 
has begun to make common cause with 
the labor unions. He cannot take refuge 
with organized capital; therefore, he has 
hastened to the only alternative—organ- 
ized labor. The alliance so far embraces 
an understanding that the unions and 
their sympathizers will avoid patronizing 
Trust stores, the non-Trust storekeepers 
agreeing to deal in, as far as they are 
able, “ blue-label ” or union goods. They 
cannot blacklist non-union products al- 
together, inasmuch as many lines of 
aiticles they must keep on hand are 
monopolized by the Trust, which makes 
no “ blue-label ” goods. Until the pres- 
ent week this blending of purposes has 
not been on a national scale, each local 
retailers’ association making its own 


The Storekeepers and 
the Labor Movement 


arrangements with local labor unions. 
But this week delegates of the associa- 
tions from eighty-three cities held a con- 
vention in Chicago with the specific ob- 
ject of systematizing the plan all over 
the country. All told there are 220,000 
storekeepers in this country who handle 
tobacco goods; of this number 50,000 
deal in tobacco stuffs to the exclusion of 
other wares, Here is to be seen a radical- 
ly unique cleft in the social body. 
Whether it presages the break up of the 
small storekeeper class or whether it is a 
local accident time only can tell. In the 
meantime the movement is worth careful 
watching. 
a f 

There are Christians who 
believe that the Bible is 
the ultimate and infallible 
source of authority in religion, and other 
Christians who do not so _ believe. 
Roman Catholics do not believe it; they 
believe that the Church is a co-ordinate 
or even superior source of authority. 
They hold that the Bible is too uncertain 
to be made such an authority, and that 
something more dogmatic or definitive is 
required. So also a multitude of Protes- 
tant Christians decline to accept the au- 
thority of the Bible as eternally final, be- 
lieving that not only in science, but in 
morals and religion,there has been devel- 
opment ever since Jesus said, “ But I say 
unto you.” Among those who hold,on the 
other hand, that the Scriptures are the 
sole aud final source of authority there 
are various classes. Some make it the 
authority on every subject of which it 
treats, and will listen to no word of con- 
tradiction from scientist, historian or 
philosopher; while others make it abso- 
lutely binding only in matters of religion. 
But the chief difference between them is 
as to the authority which they allow to 
interpret Scripture. Some hold to the 
liberty of private interpretation—that is, 
to religious liberty within the Church as 
well as within the state—while others 
deny that liberty, insisting that only 
their own interpretation shall be allowed 
in their Church. There are those who 
are so inconsistent that they will declare 
that they make the liberty of individual 
interpretation their first principle, and 
who then will not allow a member in 
their Church whose interpretation of 


Freedom of 
Interpretation 
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Scripture differs from theirs as to the 
mode of an ordinance or the final out- 
come of redemption. But even in the 
narrow denominations the principles of 
liberty and charity are rapidly growing. 


5 


We do not 
that New Hamp- 
shire is about to 
adopt female suffrage, altho the Consti- 
tutional Convention has voted, and, on 
reconsideration again voted, to refer the 
subject to the people as one of the pro- 
posed amendments. It passed at first by 
a vote of 145 to 92, and a week later, af- 
ter a bitter struggle, the attempt to re- 
verse the decision was defeated by a vote 
of 189 to 177. ‘For it to be adopted at 
the election two months hence would re- 
quire a two-thirds vote of the people, 
which is more than can be hoped for, but 
it is a great thing to have it even thus ap- 
proved, for there will be a very consid- 
erable education of the people on the sub- 
ject during these weeks. Both sides will 
enter the field, and the argument is al- 
ways one way, and old conservative prej- 
udice the other. We should much like 
to see the experiment of complete female 
suffrage tried in one of our Eastern 
States, where it could be observed by 
neighboring States at close range. Some- 
how the testimony which comes from 
Kansas and Colorado is not easily ac- 
cepted as conclusive for the older East; 
and the limited suffrage of women in 
school matters, etc., fails to be regarded 
as of much account. 


expect 


Female Suffrage in 
New Hampshire 


We thank The Dolphin 
for recalling to life and 
knowledge the needed word bumblepup- 
py. It first saw light, so far as we know, 
in a clever book on the art of playing 
whist, which bore the title “ Whist or 
Bumblepuppy,” in which bumblepuppy 
was defined as “ persistence in playing 
whist either in utter ignorance of all its 
known principles, or in defiance of them, 
or both.” Then, fifteen years ago, Prof. 
Thomas Dwight, of Harvard University, 
in an article in The American Catholic 
Quarterly took up the word and applied 
it to ignorant and positive assertiveness 
in the fields of science. The following 
statement by Grant Allen was quoted as 
blank bumblepuppy : 


Bumblepuppy 
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* Life. is due essentially to the 


secondary action of radiated solar energy in- 
tercepted on the moist outer crust of a cooling 
and revolving planet.” 


The Dolphin very appropriately gives 
the following definition of life from Carl 
Snyder as a late instance of bumble- 
puppy: 

“ Physiology’s present answer to the old 
riddle is very simple—Life is a series of 


fermentations.” 
st 


We have had occasion to 
observe an extraordinary 
vital force that character- 
Here is an 


Is Reunion 
Practical ? 


izes The Churchman. of late. 
admirable utterance: 


“Tt is a serious reflection on Christendom 
at the present moment to contrast the inter- 
ests and hopes founded on the institution of 
the Hague Peace Tribunal with the half- 
hearted discussion of Christian reunion. The 
impulse which has brought nations to ac- 
quiesce in the formation of a permanent Court 
of Arbitration is thoroughly Christian—while 
the acquiescence in sectarian division and dis- 
cord is thoroughly unchristian. The Church 
is bound to follow here the leadership of the 
state. To refuse to do so is to cease to in- 
fluence whatever stands for the best and high- 
est elements in modern life. 

“Reunion is vital to the essence of Chris- 
tianity. When the Christian Church realizes 
that this is the supreme and imminent ques- 
tion to discuss and to settle, she will have 
gone far to regain the paramount influence 
which by nature belongs to her. Any kind o 
activity treated from the sectarian point of 
view is more disheartening than inspiring. To 
hold conferences and meetings for great 
Christian purposes on sectarian lines is as in- 
effective as it would be to allow political 
partisanship to control the organs of national 
life.” 


Most true, but what will our honored 
contemporary do about it? Will it seek 
first corporate union of its denomination 
with a certain number of others allied to 
it? Will it seek federation with as many 
other Christian denominations as will re- 
spond to the call? It is something prac- 
tical that we want, something more than 
words. There is a scheme afoot for a 
national federation of Churches; will the 
Episcopal Church take a leading part in 
it, and thus heartily recognize the frater- 
nity of other portions of the Protestant 
Church ; or would the persistent attempt 
create a schism? 
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FINANCIAL 


Steel Corporation’s Earnings 


Tue favorable character of the United 
States Steel Corporation’s statement for 
the calendar year 1902 leads some to 
think that the Corporation may not in- 
sist upon the projected issue of $50,- 
000,000 in bonds for additional work- 
ing capital. This issue is associated 
with the proposed conversion of $200,- 
000,000 of preferred stock into bonds 
and is now tied up in the courts. 
It will be recalled that the net earn- 
ings of the great company’s first nine 
months (ending on December 3ist, 
1901) were a little less than $85,000,000. 
For the following twelve months (1902) 
they have been $132,662,617, or an aver- 
age of more than $11,000,000 a month. 
Interest on bonds, sinking fund for 
bonds, and the usual dividends called for 
$74,292,869, so that $33,841,565 in un- 
divided profits was set aside and can be 
used for increasing depreciation and re- 
serve funds, for new construction or as 
surplus. But before this remainder was 
disclosed there had already been de- 
ducted $13,000,000 for dépreciation and 
reserve, together with a special fund of 
$10,000,000 for depreciation and im- 
provements. 

At the end of the year the Corporation 
had orders on hand ior 5,347,253 tons of 
its products. Fixed charges will here- 
after be somewhat increased by the 
guarantee of 5 per cent. on a consider- 
able part of the $45,000,000 in bonds out 
of which payment is to be made for the 
Union Steel and Sharon Steel com- 
panies’ property, recently acquired. 
Henry C. Frick and Robert Bacon (who 
retired at the end of the year from the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co.) have been 
added to the Finance Committee. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Frick was in 
charge at the Carnegie Homestead 
works during the memorable strike, and 
that he and his associates in a syndicate, 
not long before the Corporation was 
formed, forfeited a large sum (said to 
be $1,000,000) by their failure to take 
advantage of an option permitting them 
to buy the Carnegie Steel Company for 
$100,000,000. More than 12,000 em- 
Ployees (including President Schwab) 
have applied for the stock offered by the 
profit-sharing plan, and the subscriptions 


now considerably exceed the 25,000 
shares available for distribution. The 
quantity will therefore be increased by 
the Corporation. 


Dun’s index number of commod- 
ity prices proportioned to consumption 
shows an increase in the cost of living 
from 72.45 on July Ist, 1897, to 100.35 
on January Ist, 1903. 

....James H. Hyde, Vice-President of 
the Equitable Life and President of the 
Federation of the Alliance Frangaise in 
the United States, has been made an of- 
ficer of the Legion of Honor by the 
French Government. 

....L.he Lawyers’ Mortgage Insur- 
ance company has decided to increase its 
capital stock to $2,500,000. The offi- 
cers of the company are Richard M. 
Hurd, President ; Edwin W. Coggeshall, 
Charles S. Fairchild and David B. Og- 
den, Vice-Presidents; O. Egerton 
Schmidt, Treasurer ; Cecil C. Evers, Sec- 
retary.—The National Park Bank of this 
city @@f which Richard Delafield is Pres- 
ee has decided to increase its capital 
sto¢k from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. The 
capital, surplus and undivided profits, 
which are now $6,400,000, will therefore 
be increased to $9,400,000, making the 
Park one of the largest and strongest 
banks in the United States.—The state- 
ment of the Fidelity Trust Company, of 
which Uzal H. McCarter is President, 
shows a capital stock of $1,500,000, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $3,927,- 
062.31, and total resources of $20,025,- 
922.70.—The City Trust Company, of 
which James Ross Curran is President, 
has a capital of $1,000,000, surplus and 
undivided profits of $1,666,718.35, and to- 
tal resources of $16,454,627.84. 


....Dividends and _ interest an- 


nounced : 

Excelsior Savings Bank, 3% per cent., pay- 
able as usual. 

Hanover Fire Ins. .Co., 4 per cent. and extra 
I per cent., payable on demand. 

First National Bank, Morristown, N. J., 5 per 
cent. and extra 2 per cent., payable January 2d. 

Amer. Car & Foundry Co., Preferred, No. 15, 
134 per cent., payable February 2d. 

Amer. Car & Foundry Co., Common, No. 11, 
I per cent., payable February 2d. 

New York Security & Trust Co., quarterly, 
8 per per See 2d, 

United Fruit Co., quarterly, 1% per cent., 
payable January 15th. 
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INSURANCE 


An Interesting Policy 


MENTION has been made in the daily 
papers of a policy, remarkable in its re- 
sults, issued in 1899 by the Mutual Life 
(of New York, for there is no other 
which can properly be thus referred to) 
on Mr. John C. Tichenor, of Mount Ver- 
non. The policy was for $20,000, and 
premiums were paid quarterly on it, at 
the rate of $698.40 per year. In Septem- 
ber of this year he died, and the com- 
pany, instead of paying the $20,000, is to 
pay the widow an annuity of $1,000 for 
life. If she dies within twenty years, her 
heirs will receive, as a final settlement, 
the remainder of $20,000 less the total 
paid to her. 

The company has received (less the ex- 
penses of procuring the policy) $2,095.20 
and some interest. It begins by. parting 
with $1,000, and must repeat this pay- 
ment annually for a term which may last 
as long as 30, 40 or even 50 years, since 
from the rate of premium stated we@@fig- 
ure that the widow is now about 35 Years 
of age. A very unprofitable policy in this 
instance, clearly; but the bad bargains 
must be averaged in with the good. 

This policy was on the “ continuous in- 
stalment plan.” By this plan, on the in- 
sured’s death the beneficiary has an an- 
nuity contract issued. This contract has 
two stipulations: that 5 per cent. of the 
face of the policy is payable at once, and 
annually thereafter until twenty such in- 
stalments have been paid. This simply 
calls for payment of the amount insured 
in twenty annual instalments; but the 
other stipulation keeps up the annuity 
during life—so that there will be at least 
twenty of these 5 per cent. payments and 
may be many more. If the beneficiary 
dies after the 20-year term, of course the 
transaction ends; if within that term, the 
remaining instalments up to twenty are 
paid at once to the legal representatives. 
If the beneficiary dies first, the twenty in- 
stalments will also be paid. 

Premium rates depend on the age of 
beneficiary a& well as on that of the in- 
sured, because the age of the former with 
respect to that of the latter determines 
the probable length of the term of an- 
nuity payment. 
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Tue further enlargement of the 
huge white structure of the Metropolitan 
Life by exchange of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
church site on the southeast corner of 
Madison Avenue and Twenty-fourth 
Street for an exactly similar site on the 
northeast corner of the same street, with 
cash enough to provide for a new build- 
ing, is now assured, if not yet formal- 
ly accomplished. The arrangement is an 
amicable and satisfactory one, by which 
both parties profit, and the appearance of 
Madison Square is also improved. The 
church site is now all of the block that re- 
mains unoccupied by the company, and 
the transaction completes a change that 
was inevitable. Incidentally, it illustrates 
the colossal growth and importance of in- 
dustrial insurance. The stone which the 
builders neglected, or, at least, delayed to 
lay hold of for use, has become in a large 
sense the head of the corner. 


& 


Insurance Statements 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The forty-third annual statement of the 
Home Life Insurance Company presents some 
interesting figures. The total assets, which 
are $14,432,216, increased, during the year just 
ended, $1,061,354. The net surplus is $1,323,- 
407, a gain of $13,276. The total income for 
1902 was $3,217,367, being $1,033,616 in excess 
of disbursements, and a substantial gain over 
1901. The number of policies in force gained 
3,215, being now 35,637, and representing in- 
surance of $65,258,568. The President of the 
Home Life is George E. Ide and the Vice- 
President is William M. St. John. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE INSUR- 
~ COMPANY, OF BROOKLYN, 


The Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance 
Company is to be congratulated on the show- 
ing made by its fiftieth annual statement. 
Some interesting comparisons are made with 
the first statement issued by the company De- 
cember 31st, 1853.. The figures will be found 
on another page of this issue. The President 
of the Williamsburgh is Marshall S. Driggs. 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

The £tna statement for 1902 shows in- 
creased gains all along the line. Assets have 
gained $877,572, the total being $14,940,520; 
surplus increases $361,532, and is now $6,022,- 
603 above the cash capital of $4,000,000; re- 
insurance fund and other liabilities gain $516,- 
039; the gain in net premiums is $677,640. The 
losses paid in eighty-four years amount to 
$93,642,582. William B. Clark is President. 
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Humors Servant Question 


The | take possession of the body, and are Lords of sa YON aT Ss ett! e 


They are attended by pimples, boils, the itching ‘ ~ 
hey salt rheum, and other cutaneous eruptions ; it SO f ar as 


y feelings of weakness, languor, general debility and ae 2 
hat not. ; the Washing 
They cause more suffering than anything else. 


® Health, Strength, Peace and Pleasure require their and 
xpulsiou an this is positively effected, according to 


pasands of g:ateful teetimonials, by Cleani ne AYA 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Concerned by 


. + cS 
Thich radically,’andf permanently drives them out Sup ply INR 
nd builds up the whole system. YOu r S 
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Dissectin: Microscope, new Doublet lens, for 
complete Seudent "s Micrc sco pe, reduced fron 
uced from : 
to i » W 
> Beck’s new 45 Laboratory Microscope, re- The work Ww ill be done ell 
duced to eck’s new $90 Microscope, 


with ere. ol pieces, objectives 2-3, 1-6, and - e asily- safely and you ‘Il 


1- “is, txipte nage proce and Abbe condenser, $72. 
A gents for all microscopes made by eitz 

and R.&J.Beck. Special prices to Schools. have a 

WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 


918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia Fr CJANT 5 ervant 














Report of the Condition of 


Fidelity Trust Company, 


OF NEWARK, N., J. 


At the Close of Business, December 31st, 1902. 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Bonds and mortgages 
Stocks and bonds 


be 
ae a nae 
ngs Department 
Due to other banks, etc 
Certified checks 
Bonds outstanding 
Other liabilities 
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Under this Cover 
is the 


OUR 
FREE 
CAIA 
WILI 
RAISE 


THIS 


a 


PARES ICH 


15% More Work 


on the Williams than on any other Typewriter. 
SPECIAL PRIC to Agents in unoccupied terri- 
tory. Trial machines sent to 
responsible parties. 
WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., Derby, Conn. 
LONDON, 104 Newgate St. 310 Broadway, NEW YORK, 




















NO POISON 


Agate Nickel= 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court Pasted on 
every piece, 
PROVES IT. 

If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
7 the leading Department and 

ousefurnishing Stores 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 

















READING NOTICES 


LUXURY FOR EUROPEAN TOURISTS. 

The grandeur of Alpine scenery with the climate of 
Southern France is a rare combination. It may be found 
however at Lake Leman in Switzerland. There, also, may 
be found what is lacking in so many beautiful spots, a first- 
class modern hotel, the Grand Hotel Territet. Both of the 
European parties which Mr. Wm. T. Shepherd will conduct 
during the coming spring and summer will stop at this mag- 
nificent hotel. Full particulars of the tours may be had by 
spventing Mr. Shepherd at his Boston address. 372 Boylston 

reet. 





antiad 
WILLIAM SIMPSON, SONS & CO. 

In nearly every mg house in the United States 
found the goods o illiam Simpson, Sons & 
Since 1858 the Simpson goods have been on public sale, 
as the goods have always had the reputation of being fir 
class in a respect, the sales have si ncrease| 
until to-day the Simpson goo are ag bby own. T 
Simpson goods are manufactured by ne 
facturing Company and are sold by the well-known Phi 
delphia house of William Simpson, Sons . Lincoln Gg 
frey, President of the Eddystone Manufacturing Co., ist 
—— head of the business. Mr. Godfrey is a direct 
of the Pennsy Railroad. the Philadelphia Nation 
Bank, the Philadelphia Trust Co. and other corporation) 
The transactions of the firm of William Simpson, Sons 
Co. as dry-goods commission merchants reach an enormo 
ew. volume. They carry in their several houses vin 
arge stocks of cotton prints, the handling of which fo 
OF seg specialty. It may be added that the name of 

lliam Simpson, Sons & Co. on any fabric is a guane of 

the highest standard of quality, color and 
Simpson prints wash perfectly and no better calicoes ax 
made. ese goods have been advertised for many yearsin 
| ay + aaa and it gives us much pleasure to thusr 
er to them. 


WASHINGTON. 
Three-day Personally-Conducted Tour Via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-conducted 
Tour to ee leaves Thursday —— 29. Rate, 
covering raiir transportation for the roun trip, hot 
accommodations, and transfer of pocsonese and baggag 
station to hotel in Washington, $14.50 from New York, $13) 
from Trenton, and $11.50 from ieee ay These rate 
cover accommodations for two days at the Arlington, Nor 
mandie, Riggs, Ebbitt, Shoreham, hran. Gordon, Barto, 
or Hamilton Hotels. For accommodations at nt, Metro. 
politan National, or Colonial Hotels, $2.50 less. Special sii 
trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets for 10 days, with special hotel rates afte 
expiration of hotel coupons. 

or itineraries and full information apply to ticket : 
Tourist Agent. 263 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 4 Court 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; or addressGe. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Stra 
Station, Philadelphi— Adv. 


Among the precautions that every man should take fr 
those who are dependent = him, and-who may be 
helpless when he is gone, there is nothing quite so safe a4 
life insurance in a good sound Company: e are sometins 
asked which to choose. This is a cult matter when ther 
are so many to choose from. The first instinct of every ner 
seeker is to look about him for the biggest company, # 
man on a house top, in looking over a city, fixes his eye 
on the tallest steeples. But the biggest company may 
be the safest. The writer of this has long been insured 
the old Washington Life, which, though not among 
largest (we were almost going to say the overgrown) co 
nies, yet for security we do not believe has a superior in 
country or any other. The premiums paid there areal 
vestment on which he rests with perfect confidence # 
when he is gone from the world, it will remain as a secu 
for the years of loneliness, and a reminder of the # 
care that provided for those who were dearest to him 
thisjworld.—Hewry M. Frexp, D.D., Editor, in The Evang 
New York, July 14th, 1898. 


GOLDEN GATE TOUR. 
(: Under the Personally-Conducted System of the 
Pennsylvania Kailroad, 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad personally-conducted? 
to California for the present season will leave New Yorks 
Philadelphia on the Golden Gate Special, January 2, 
via Chicago, Kansas City and El Paso to Los Angeles 
San ~~ An entire month may be spent on the F 
Coast. e Golden Gate Special will leave San Franc 
return Tuesday, March 3, stopping at Salt Lake OY 
Glenw: ayes, Colorado Springs and Denver. & 

00 from all points on the Pennsylvania east 

ttsburg, covering all expenses of railroad sport 
side trips in California, and berth and meals going and 
turning on the special train No hotel expenses in Cal 
fornia are included. Tickets are good for return withiaw 
months, but when not used returning on the Golden Galt 
Special they cover transportation only. For detailed it 

ly to Ticket Agents, or address Geo. W. Boy 
A eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Statio 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Adv. 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANI 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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it is always well to re- 

member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 


is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether 
in calico or fine prints. 


When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 




















Children’s Shoes 


FAMILIES in search ot first-class Footwear for 
children can rel es at the low- 
e we will sell our 

cost 


ANTRELL 


25 WEST 23d ST., Near Fifth Ave. Hotel. 





Dividends and interests announced : 


Louisville & Nashville R.R., 2% per cent. 
payable February gth. 

Atch., Top. & S. F., R’way Co., Debenture A, 
Coupons, payable F ebruary 2d 

Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way Co., Debenture A, 
Coupons, No. 2, payable February 2d. 

Rock Island Co., quarterly, $1.00 per share, 
payable February 2d. 





LOsT SIGHT OF". 
A Mest Important Aid te Education. 
int often overlooked by parents in 
is the use of proper food as an 
id to education. 
en. on. make wonderful progress when scientific- 
y 
e A po aig a ae Brentwood, N. H.,.sa' os 
er ys, “I was never very rugged and co 
lunches and pene | evening meals and improper food 
soon began to work serious havoc. 


of proper 
e result, as 


could obtain. I noticed an immediate improvement 
in my health, my indigestion became less marked and 
eventually left me for ome 

It is now two years that we have eaten Grape-Nuts 
regularly, and I was never as well in my life as now. 
I have gained ten pounds in weight and can eat, with- 
out causing the slightest distress, the richest kind of 
food as well as anyone, the dyspepsia is entirely gone 
and constipation never troubles me. 

This may not interest others, but it is of great in- 
terest to us, for it is our firm belief that my present 
—~ health is due solely to the constant use of Grape- 

uts and we feel that we have great reason to be 
thankful to the maker of such a perfect and delicious 
food.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





Cures While You Sleep 


Whooping Cough, 
Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressi 
= often i — for —- it BF 6 gem pm 
or more than 4-4y ave 
clusive assurances that there is nothing better. Creso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. . : 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
New York 


180 Fulton Street, 
A 2 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada j 
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Spencer Trask 8 Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





EXEMPT FROM TAX. 
Guaranteed Railroad Stocks 





Rate. 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chic 
Morris & Essex 
Reusselaer & Saratoga 
Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line 
Pittsb., Beasemer & L. Erie 
Breoklyn City KR.R 
Erie & Kalamazoo 
Allegheny & Western 


Return. 
3°65% 
3°65% 
3° 62% 
3°7:2% 
4°:20% 
AM% 
4°05% 
3°70% 
5.92% 


A. M. KIDDER & CO. 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTs, 
MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAX, 
NO. 20 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING, 


January 12, 198. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS 
Greater New York Charter, that the books ethed f. 
Record of the Bay ® hme on Po Lg and ty a 
hk gy Ut Th eh ot Ben ‘You sil 

chmond, co 8! e 
examination Pm cormection on the second Mon 
and will remain open until the 
18ST DAY OF APRIL, 1908. 

During the time that the books are open to public 
application may ne made by any oes by eey roe or corporation c to 
be aggrieved by the tion of real or personal 
to have the same co 

n the Borouga of Manhatta ty 
ion t of Taxes and iy 
of T' + ce of of the Department, 
Gao Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Stree 
n the ¢ Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 
in 


In the Boro ugh of Que ns, at the eR 

City Building- Jackson Avenue and oF Street, 
e Borough of — at the office of the Department, 

eae Building, Staplet 

Corporations in all the “Boroughs must make applications only 
at the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. 

Applications in relation the assessed valuation of per. 
sonal estate must bi by the person at the 
of the Department in the Borough where person resides, 
and in the case of a non-resident ca on 43 


. an P. M., except on Saturday, wh 

must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 n. 
JAMES L. WELLS, President, 
WILLIAM 8. COGSWELL, 
GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 
SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 
RUFUS L. SCOTT, 

Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 








HARVEY FISK 


Bankers and Dealérs in 


United States 


Government 


BONDS 


New York 





AND SONS 


Boston 








| pacha diemgeninay of The Audit Company 

of New York covering accounting and 
physical examinations of properties are ac- 
cepted by financial houses in the United States 
and abroad and are often made the basis of 
underwriting agreements involving large sums 
of money. 


The Audit Company 


Aids clients to determine proper plans for 
stock and bond capitalization. 

Arbitrates upon conflicting financial interests 
of industrial firms and companies, pro- 
viding a fair basis for consolidation. 

May be consulted for advice on amy subject 
requiring knowledge of correct com- 
mercial practice. 

May be named in mortgages covering indus- 
trial and other bonds—in cases of special 
agreements which safeguard the lien or 
income—to certify whether such provi- 
sions are being carried out. 

THe Aupit ComPANy OF New York 

Cedar and William Sts. . Lasalle and Monroe 

New York City. 


Arcapz Bupa., 15th and Market Sts., pumealesalns 
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Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


al Life Building, 
NASSAU. *“CORNE R CEDAk STREET 


ot OFFICES: 3 LOMBARD S8T., E. C.; 6 8T. a 8T., 5. W 


rnm in 
Fiscal Agents ef th { Mantis, Philippine Talands. } Dees pontsenip of Rsk ment a 


United States Government. ong Kong, China 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $5,369,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHEQUE OR ON CERTIFICATE. 


Trustee for Corporations, Firms and Individuals ; and as Guardian, Executor and Administrator. 
—_ “id Takes entire charge of Reai and Personal Estates; carefully selected securities offered for investment 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WworRLp. 
COMMEKCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 
ey on all oe of day Britain, France, Germany, China, and Philippines BOUGHT and SOLD. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN. ADRIAN (ASELIN JR., wies President, 
GEC RGE R. TURN NBULL, oa Vice-President. HENRY UBRAY, Vice-Presiaent. 
EDWAR Treasure JOHN GAULT, eae Fore 
Mf mM CoEBBARD. eee F C. HARRIMAN, Assistant 
R. C. NEWTON, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS : 
G. G. Haven, Augustus D. Juilifard, Walter 2. Oagman, 
E. H. Harriman, James N. Jarvie. fear . Roge 
Richard A. MeCurdy, MEK Two mbly, 
Levi P. Morton, Frederick w. Vanderbilt, 
Walter R. Gillette, Adrian Iselin, Jr., Alexander E. On, Harry Payne Whitney. 


Leudon Committee: ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman; DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t. STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
Pres’t. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t. GILBERT we HORNE, 
& Vice-Pres’t. GEORGE 8. HICKOK, rea EDWARD J. BALD- 
WL, Ass’t Cashier. FRED’K O ROFT, Ass’t Cashi’r. 
Valuable booklets, giving complete, reliable and important in- The National Park ‘Bank of New York 
formation regarding the oil and mining industries, the best com- Capital... oe +4 + 
panies, inside prices, dividends, etc., showing how large fortunes DIRECTORS: poly... 7. Moore, Stuyvesant 4 


are easily made from small investments; also details of plan Ha: mt Me Sternbach, Charles "Scribner, Edward C. 


whereby the success of any investment can be made absolutely pom John | Jacbb Astor, GeotreS, Hickok, George Lao 
certain. Do not fail to write for them. Teor, Albe Wiggin, Con Comelius Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim 
A.L. WISNER & CO. (Inc.), 82 Broadway, New York. Issues Letters of (red it for Travelers available in 


. ———w + 
Windsor Crust Company 


Report of Condition Made to the Banking Department of the State of New York 
DECEMBER 31ST, 1902. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
New York City Bonds $1,082,1387.50 
Other Stocks and Bonds ... . 829,925.00 
Demand Loans ........-.-- é 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Cash on hand and in bank 1,071,880.21 


$2,787,488.48 


Commenced Business December 29th, 1902. 


ROBE CHARLES H. VAN BRUNT, President, 
RT H. McCURDY, Vice-President. JOHN ALVIN YOUNG, Vice-President. 


JAMES A. BURDEN, Jr., Vice-President. FORD HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 
A. GORDON NORRIE, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
nis PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENTS. 
— MILLS. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JAMES TIMPSON, 
LLIAM B, LEEDS, ANDREW FREEDMAN, GEORGE W. YOUNG: 


‘n DIRECTORS. 
vausr BELMONT, ERNEST ISELIN. MORTON | F. PLANT CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 
A WILLIAM B. LEEDS, CHAS. ATHROP PACK, 
ROBERT H. McCURDY, ROBT- C. N 
RD MEYER, ORDON a4 ROLL 
RRY, OGDEN MILLS, PHILIP STOCKTON, 
. G@OELET, DeLANCEY NICOLL, EBEN B. THOMA 
co tiad M. HALL, DANIEL O’DAY, JAMES TIMPSON, JOHN ALVIN YOUNG. 
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January 
Investments 


I own and offer, subject to prior sale, the 
following 


GILT-EDEE FARM MORTGAGES 


$2,000, 3 years, 6” 
2,500, 5 years, 6%” 
2,000, 5 years, 6% 

800, 5 years, 6” 
4,550, 5 years, 6% 
1,000, 5 years, 6” 
2,500, 10 years, 6% 


700, 3 years, 6% 
1,000, 3 years, 6% 


Detailed information concerning above 
mortgages cheerfully given upon application. 
Interest and principal collected without ex- 
pense. Remittances in New York exchange. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 


LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA. 














OIL—SMELTER—MINES! 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST.,N. Y. 
Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. 


Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and 
Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 


Dividend-Paying Mining, Oil and Smelter 
Stocks, Listed and Unlisted, our Specialty. 


Booklets giving our successful plan of realizing the 
large profits of legitimate Mining, Oil and Smelter Invest- 
ments, subscription bianks, full particulars, etc., sent free 
to any interested on application. 

RA HES + Boston, A a ay Chicago, Cleveland, 

* Cincinnati, St. Louis, timore, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Prescott, Ariz.; Los Angeles. 
val; Hartford, alifax, N. 8.; St. John,. N. B.; Montreal 
and Toronto. 





— 























A PRODUCING PROPERTY. 


R00 Claims extend 
40 GlaimSe hes on Mother Lode Veins. * 
Timber.-=“° property is covered with dens 


growth of magnificent timber worth fully’ 
$1,000,000. This will be marketed. 


—From creek on pro y sut. 
Water Power. ficient power can be developed 
to run 5,000 ton plant. 


—The deep level tunnel now 
Dee Tunnel. being ven 4 miles on mai 
vein, in ore, will o up the largest body of 
ground in the world. ill equal the great Comstock 
which made so many millionaires. 


—Over 3,000 feet of tunnels and 
Development. upraises have blocked out 7%, 
000 tons of ore worth $675,000. Deep level tunnel will open 
up in first 2,500 feet 700,000 tons worth $6,300,000. 


, —Is now running to its cai , 
80-ton Mill. producing concentrates 
$160.00 per ton. 

—The mine is thoro' uipped in | 
E ui ment. every respect for the, 80-ton mill. 
It includes 32 drill air compressors, electric lighting 
tramways, ore bunkers, saw mill and all necessary bui 


SOO=ton Mill 24 yer (Fleas 
ment of the mill to 500 tons and for a smelter. 


—Mr. R. H. Stretch, 
Engineer in Charge. HM under wing 

rsonal supervision the work is prosecuted, has 
veame” practical experience. Was engineer in charge of 
great Comstock Lode. 

—The Trustees are Manufacturers ani 
Trustees. Bankers who invested their own money 
in the company, believing it to be a better investment tha 
a Manufacturing Enterprise. 

—Dividends from current earnings will 
Dividends. begin in April next at the rate of 
on par value of stock. Will be largely increased when mills 
enlarged and smelter is built. 


—A small block of Cum 
Treasury Stocks Fe Pretorred Treasury 
stock will be sold for the pi se of en mill to W 
tons, drive four mile tunnel, build smelter, etc. Price # 
cents = share, par value $1.00. At this price it will pay 
30% on investment. 

_! book and. 
Experts’ Reports. it een 
any one interested. Three celebrated experts unite int 


opinion that the Ethel Consolidated will be one of the large# 
minesin the world. Address, : 


GEO. B. McMANAMON, 
1411-28 Williamson Bldg., - CLEVELAND, Oil. 


31 YEARS ih .°°IUEs 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, 
Home Office established 1871. lowa Falls, lows. 


VIRGINIA LANDS 


Productive soil, delightful climate. Free catalogue. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Incerp., Richmond, ¥* 
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THE LAST CHANCE. 


Read this announcement extraordinary very carefully, as it means SOMETHING 10 YOU. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 17th, 1903, 
will positively be our closing day for selling stock at 15 CENTS PER DOLLAR SHARE, in the now celebrated 


& SILVER 


m that date the 
2, 


NAT GOLD 


MINING CO. 


wi 
LONGER, ~ itt is TIME TO A 


December sok: 1902, 


the stock advanced and mad ot to investors who were in prior 
to that dateof 50 PER CEN ON THEIR INVESTMENT. 
Think of it! - you afford to lose the chance of making 8834 per cent 


ar You wi JANUARY 17th,-=« 


1a> You will this chance if you 
do not Mail Your Order by 
shares before Devember 
bac 


One of our stockholders we, bought 5, 
- sousnty +~4 a business trip to C 








Stein’s Pass. 


judgment, and after carefully investigating our properties, 


This is an actual photograph 
of Mr. McCreedy’s letter, and you 
can depend upon it that our 
proposition is as represented, or 
this gentleman would not allow 
his name to be used in connec- 
tion with it or invest more 
money in our stock. He found 
our properties even better than 
represented in our prospectus. 





All moneys obtained from 
sale of stock 


are being used in the construction of a mammoth 
mining mill to handle valuable ore already mined 
and on the dump. 

WE HAVE $200,000.00 sorte of this ore 
ready for the mill; %2.000 ot ore 
blecked out in the mine ae for hoisters. 

REMEMBER, this proposition is certain, not 
problematic. It is really more of a manufacturing 
[epesition than a mining one, as the poncpetns 

as all been done, and it 1s only necessary get 
our yy 4 working to take the gold and ‘calor 
ftom the roc 

A 100-ton mill on our 06.00 wt earn our Com 
pany at least $300,000 BABLY,s Se 
conservative estimate, and wi ON ropose 0 
the size of the mill to 50@ To AILY ~y the 
very near future. 


No large salaried —j no promoters connected 
with the Company; o large promoters’ fees. All 
moneys obtained Some the sale of stock are used in 
improving the property. 





Management Composed of Business Men 


He is a Department Manager of the STAN NDARD 0 OL L 


stopped over and inves 
‘Comb Anz, and a splendi 
this is what ites : 


PLEASE ADORESS REPLY TO 
Wick DEPARTMENT, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF N. Y? 
34 CLARK STREET, 
% ©. McCazeoy. 


CHICAGO, ILL_ December .24 1902 
‘Wational Gold and Silver Mining Co., 
70 La Salle St., Chicago. 

‘Gent lemen:- 

I subseribed for 5,000 shares of 
"your stock. Since then I have been upon your 
Properties at Stein's Pass, New Mexico, and as a 
result of my pergonal investigation you may 
double my subscription, as I found the mines in’ 
(every respect as represented in your prospectus, 

‘vorrs very truly, 


(CMe a 


of recognized ability and known integrity and 
of splendid success fn their lines of tt a who aT, | 


permit their names to be used in connection with an enterprise not meritorious. 


The Following Table Shows yy You 
Can Get For Your Money lf You ine 
vest Betore JANUAKY 17'our Clos. 








later, 


Write to-day for FREE PROSPECTUS. 
opportunity. Please mention this paper. 


OFFICERS—President, MARK E. SHERMAN, formerly Vice President 
Chicago. Secre 8A 


MUEL 
W. WINN, former! i 
ment. Treasurer, EDWIN EA RTT, years of exper- 
ience who is now on the pt overseeing the construction of our plant. 


IMMENSE FORTUNES HAVE BEEN MADE IN MINING STOCK. 
$50 invested in Bassick stock, in 30 days, realized, $2,500 
$100 invested in the Elkton, at Cripple sek, realized in about " 00 


$150 savected t in Le Roi stock in 1896 realized, 000 
These are true statements. Many other companies have given their 
stockholders even larger returns. 


If it is not convenient, to pay a stock at once, get in your reservation before J AnuaRY 17th, and send the money 
Many are reserving stock while getting money ready. WHY NOT YOU? 


It tells the story in a straightforward way about a wonderful money making 


THE NATIONAL COLD & SILVER MINING CO., Suite G, 70 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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1875— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 
Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR. 

Loans upon Real Estate... . 
WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought fer Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, - 181 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








DIVIDENDS 


EXCELSIOK SAVINGS BANK, 


N. E. Cor. 28d St. and 6th Ave. 
The Trustees have ordered interest credited to depositors 
January ist, 1903, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. 4)» per annum vn all sums of $5 and aprere to ~— 
Deposits made on or before January 10th will draw interest 
from January ist. 
WILLIAM J. ROOME, President. 
JOHN C. GRISWOLD, Secretary. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


115 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared interest on 
all sums remaining on de — A. | the three and six 
months ending December 31, at the rate of FOUR 
PER CENT. per annum on iene from $1 to $3,000, pay- 
able on and after Monday, January 19, 1903. Deposits 
made on or before January 10 will draw interest from 


January 1. 
H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, j Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


- 644 BROADWAY 











December 24, 1902. 


103d Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000, remaining on 
deposit during the three or six months ending on 
the 31st inst., payable on and after the third Mon- 
day in January next. 

Deposits made on or before January roth will 
draw interest from January rst. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President, 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary, 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 





NEW YORK SEGURITY & TRUST CO. 
46 Wall Street, New York City. 
January 7th, 1903. 


The Board of Trustees of this Compeny haw have this day declared 
a quarter! cirehend of EIGHT (8) NT. upon the capital 
stock of the C y, pa apie February 2d, 1908, to stockholders 
of record at thee c osing of the transfer books on January 29th, 1908. 


ALEXANDER 8S. WEBB, Jr., Secretary. 





THE Aten EKA AND SAN 
ATEROAD COMPANY. 4 
Serial "Sabeunaee Bends, | 


The principal of SERIES A, The Atchiso: 
Railway Company FOUR PER CENT. 
BONDS, Two million five hundred thousand dollars 
February 1, 1908, will be paid on and after Fe 
Rew Foret at the office of the Company, N 


ew Yor! 
PO 0. 2 SHOULD BE DETACHED AND SEY 

RATELY PRESENTED ron PAYMENT. 
- GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 

















THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILROAD GOMPANY 
No, 2, due Feb: 1,1 +o xo 
upon No. 2, due February rom 
and Sania Fe Railwa Company FOUR SER 
DEBENTURE BONDS will be paid on and after February 2 i 
upon presentation at the office of the Company, N 


Street, New York oy, q 
. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 





LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. GO. 
New York, January 9th, im 


28d, 1908. 
The stock transfer books will close at 8 P. M. on the 28d instant, 
and reopen at 10 A. M. on February 9th, 1908. 


AUGUST BELMONT, Chairma, 





THE ROCK ISLAND GOMPANY. 
New York, January 9, 1%, 
guantenty dividend on the preferred stock of a 
was declared payable February 2, 1908, to 


olders rik the shares of the preferred capital stock, or Mel a 
vegecesneaees, of record on the closing of the transfer books Ja- 


1908, 
wathe t transfer books of the preferred stock will close at 3 o'clock 
P. M. on the 16th day of January, 1908, and open at 10 o’clock 4.1 
on the 2d day of February, 1903. 


GEO. T. BOGGS, Asst. Treasurer. 





UNITED FRUIT GOMPANY. 
DIVIDEND No. 14. 


A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER OBEN! 
on the capital stock of this cammeng has been declared pp 
able January 15, 1903, at the office of Treasurer, 131 Stave Stree, 
Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of busines, 


December 3!, 1902. 
CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


GAR AND FOUNDRY GOMPAN 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO. il. 
New York, January 6th, 1%. 





AMERIGAN 


of record at the close of business on Jauua ary ee 
books will ee: January 10th, 1903,and re-open Tuesday, 


February 8rd. 
S. S. DELANO, Treasurer. 
AMERIGAN GAR AND FOUNDRY COMPAN 


PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND we 15. 





w York Jan mary 6th, Wat 
At a meeting of the Board of Diresioke held this A Ar was 


solved that a dividend of 134 on the preferred capital 

company be declared and paid on Monday, February a 
the office of the Guarantee Trust Company of New Yor! 
Cedar Street, New York City, to stockholders of record 
cloge of business on Janua h,1908. Transfer books ce will clk 
ge January 10th, 1! , and re- -open on Tuesday, Februst} 


S. 8. DELANO, Treasurer. 
a 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 6: 
December 17, 1 
A dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per shart 
and an extra dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF A 
LAR per share will be paid on Thursday, January & 
1908, to stockholders of record at the close of busine 
on Wednesday, December 31, 1902. 
The Transfer books will be closed from January 1 # 
Janusry 15, 1908, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasuttt: 
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ERIGAN TELEPHONE 8 TELEGRAPH Co. 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 

oupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 

muary 1, 1908, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, 

i be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 


et. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, [reasurer. 


Yew York, December 17, 1902. 


INSURANCE 





IASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD,"MASS. 
JOHN A, HALL, President, 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
An. Ist, 1902 - eas eel. | S436 


7 608,42 3:83 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


ew England Mutual 





LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,683.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issu 

CASH distributions paid apon all parietes. _ 

wl policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
> 1a to which the insured is entitled by the Massa 


ta 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any 4: 
Cpe Onee y age sent on application te 





F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
P, Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 


ITTSFIELD, ° - « MASSACHT SETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 

The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 

nteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 

vin accordance 1 with which al! policies of the IRE 

the solid financial condition of the compan: 

rp surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 

promptness in ing all legitimate claims, make the 


SHIRE & most desira’ for the 
nd the agent. For circulars and raves at policy holder 


ew York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
- cor. Murray Street, New York. 
OBINSON, « ° - General Agent. 





loam 





ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 

deomery © 2ist, 1902. 

The Trustees, tn pen h. with rt Charter of the Com- 
» submit following stavement of its pe deny on the 

Fist of » 1901 : 
Premiums on Marine risks —_ ist January, 
a, o to 81st December, 1 
on Policies not 


$3,604,917.63 


Promlume marked of from ist January, 10, 
8ist December, 190: 


cuter 


ved 
the year, 
* 84,889.85 $329,992.04 


. $3,512,389.71 


and paid in 1901, 458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances.. 85,617,685 $197,649.63 





penses......... " $430,511. 52 1,659,394.66 


y has the following Assets, viz. : 
Taited States and State of New York Stock, 





2,639,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,159,385.19 
Cash in the hands of European Poakere 


losses under policies payable in 
BR aa foveh ence viscevect wb rolubteecch $10,972,349.20 


Six per cent. interest on the outstan 
will be paid to the noleee thereof. % = 
on Saal after ny 0! 


helt legal Fepre of profits 
tativ 





cease. ‘the core iuced at 


yment, and cancelled. 
@ per oot ee bre 
or the en 8ist December, r 
be isoued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


of May next. 
‘By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
Gustav Asptnete Ewald veo 
francis M.Bacon, Clement A. Geen 
come Brown, Anson W. Hard 
Waldron P. Brown, John D. B Voverl 
. Boulton, Gases © Leve a” 
oe Francis H 


Levee ia 


Cornelius Eldert, George H. Macy, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
B. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


rg he Morton, 

H. Moore, 
Fredoris A. Parsons, 
Beard W. Quintard, 

rge in! 
A. A. Raven, 
ohn L. Riker, 


H. Sch 
es Saree 














hold thirt f Tas Inn 
BINDERS aaa will poy hee x wh by us at the 


rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York, 
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A CONTINENTAL POLICY MEETS EVERY R 


QUIREMENT FOR ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE FP 
INSURANCE. 


ITS VALUE IS BASED ON FACTS NOT PROMISE 


IT is an American Company. 

IT has complied with the laws of your State and is approved by your State 
Insurance Department. 

IT is a stock company and you have no liability beyond the premium paid. 

IT has paid nearly fifty million dollars to its policy holders for losses. 

IT paid in full all its losses in the great Chicago and Boston Conflagrations. 

IT has a reserve fund of over $5,000,000 equal to the unearned premium on 

every policy in force, 





















and in addition to this fund 


IT has a surplus above every liability of over $5,000,000 more, which, with 


the capital of $1,000,000 makes a further fund of $6,000,000 protect 
ing its policy holders against every emergency, such as, for instance, a series 
of great fires in a number of our large cities. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 
Continental Building, Western Department, 


46 Cedar Street, New York. Rialto Building, Chicago, 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. HWA’ 


STATE MUTUAL | PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, sw éc0re ee , 





























OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. | °° ®*°#*¥4%—- New Yo 


senessancd wisi = ‘ A Life Insurance Company especially ad 
BOBITD .....cccce cacachaal ..$19,553,609.71 | for permanent and temporary usefulness to # 
LIABILITIES.......... eee ee 17,5632,054.49 | business men. Permanent, giving a large 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 | Of indemnity for the family ; éemporary, g 
ing at low cost against loss by death while emg 














Cash surrender values stated in every policy. and guaran- . : » ‘ .B 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. in speculative operations. It specially provide "A 
i P| 

NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. practical wants. .B 





C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 1901 FIRE INSURANCE 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE | NATIONAL, oF HARTA 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK CONNECTICUT, 


started as an “ Ordinary” company, then turned STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1903 


















into the Industrial field and has developed that | Capital Stock, all cash.....ssssesssseresssenes 000, 0% 

until it has become the Colossus of the age in life 87,6 d 
‘ ‘ , : Net Surplas.....coccscccccccccscccccescccecs 7 
insurance, ranking first in volume of business done conn inti aie, we Oe Capt 
and fourth in the “Ordinary” branch alone. Such " phase to 


prodigious success proves merit. Does not this, gage 
j ’ 


perhaps, interest you? ! H. A. SMITH, Aast. Secretary: 
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illiamsburgh City 





FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Fire Insurance Co. 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 






























ith an Interesting Comparison of the First Report of the Company, made to the 
Comptroller of the State of New York, December 31, 1853. 
State CEMBER 31, 1853. a DECEMBER 31, 1902. 
ASSETS. ASSETS. 
ph in Offic 's - 1,308.63 Cash in Banks and Offices - $104,566.89 
bin Banks - — = Real Estate - - 669,657.77 
hin hands of Agents Stocks and Bonds 1,179,840.00 
e ns on Bond and Mortgage 0. rr Loans on Call’ - 26,700.00 
nsonStocks - 00 Bonds and Mortgages -  %58,600.00 
m on rest due and accrued Hert 26 Premiums in course of collection 142,388,46 
Interest due and accrued 8.161.71 
$166,918.87 | Rents accrued 5,822.66 
LIABILITIES. $2,390, 737.49 
with PiBpital stock = $150,000.00 sama Fras vcecmeecn Om 
tect. madnecnd in process of a justment 11, a7 Reins sondern RAPE i 5 rn 149.15 
series es Reserve for Losses Unpaid, Taxes, 
161,109.54 and all other Liabilities 108,451.69 
viiatiaep illite 129,600.84 
on : ° . ’ $5,808.83 | Net surplus : . $1,261,136.65 
. 0 Epuunp Driaas, Pres. Joun D. Burtnert, Secy. Book Value of Stock = 604.45 
IV, en eee tas 
’ DIRECTORS: 
ge E. Kitching, Marshall 8. Driggs, Chauncey Marshall, Silas W. Driggs, Frederic L. Dubois, 
.E. Van Nostrand, Geo. W. Chauncey, Moses May, John G. Jenkins, 8. P. Scurges, 
tment, ary W. Slocum, Frank Jenkins, Theodore 1 F. Jackson, Martin Joost. 





il. WAY, Secretary. 





MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, President. 
W. H. BROWN, B. W. LYON, Ass’t Secretaries. 


F. H. DOUGLASS, General Agent, 











lly ad 
ss to w 
rge al 


9 
's 






. ALLEN, President. 







hile eng J. 
‘de »B, FRANKL - Vice-President 
provi . ALLEN = "Second Vice-President 
: PIERCE, = ~ ~ ~ - Secretary 
SrAL NERD Treasurer 
MID LEBROOK, - ” Asst. Secretary 












iMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 









Tora ASSETS, a ‘in 1902..$2,360,886.83 
THOMAS -H. MONTGOMERY, President. 














A Annual 


Statement 


—OF THE— 
1817 


——FIRE 
ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 








JANUARY I, 1902. 





ASSETS, - - . $6,315,216.024 
LIABILITIES. 
= U: nadjusted Losses t xt et gt 
no 
an aie ican *. anes 
h Liabilities, - ee. . - 
eee d Capital Reserve and a caaueeataes 
lus be: 4) apita rve an 
an bilities, - ~ - - + = 550,182.66 


$6,315,216.02 
—OFFICERS — 


WILLIAM MUIR, 2d Vice-President. 
f M. G. GARRIGUES, Secretary. 





R. N. KELLEY, Assistant Secretary. 
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‘The Leading Fire Insurance Company of Americ 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AZ TNA 


INSURANCE COMPAN 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 3ist day of December, 1092. 


Gash Capital, . 54,000, 000.C 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), . e 4,023 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), ° . 104,441.39 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses, (Fire), . ° . 450,091 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses ene . * 97,0433 
Other Claims, ° ‘ 251,¢ 


Net Surplus, se ee , 6,022, 603.36 





Total Assets, . . $14,949,520.98% 
Surplus as to Policy-Holders, $10,022,603. 








$93,642,582.42 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
W.H. KING, Secretary. 
A. C. ADAMS, Cc J IRVIN, 
HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS 
Assistant Secretaries. 








WESTERE BRANCGA, { KEELER & GALLAGHER 
413 Vine Street, Cincinuati, 0. General fous 
NORTHWESTEKN BRANCH, wm. - WYMAN, General ' : 
Omaha, Neb. { We: HE ARFURD, Ksovt weal Agent | 
PACIFIC BRANCH { BOARDMAN & SPENCER, F 
San Francisco, Cal. ° General Agents — 
IOs it 1 La_Salle Street — 
INLAND MARINE VOR 56 and 52. Pine Street 
DEPARTMENT. STON, 98. Kilby 5 
PH LAD Mi1A, 226" Walnut Street 


Agents in all the Principal Cities. Towns and Villages of the United States and 








